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DOWNES CHOSEN 
MUSIC DIRECTOR 
OF WORLD’S FAIR 


New York Music Critic Is Ap- 
pointed to Co-ordinate and 
Carry Forward Plans for In- 
ternational Festival 


Unprecedented in Scope 


Julian Olney to Be Associate 
‘as Music Manager—Program 
Expected to Be Expressive of 
Every Phase of Country’s 
Musical Life 


LIN DOWNES, music critic of the 
New York Times, has been appoint- 
ed director of music for the New York 
World’s Fair, with the task of arrang- 
ing the exposition’s World Festival of 
Music, by Grover A. Whalen, accord- 
ing to an announcement made on 
Feb. 17. Julian Olney will be associated 
with Mr. Downes, with the title of 
music manager. 
Mr. Downes and Mr. Olney will act 
in conjunction with the fair’s Advisory 


Committee of Music, of which Mrs. 
Vincent Astor is acting chairman. 
International in its scope, the Fes- 


tival will be the most comprehensive ever 
staged in any country according to a 
statement which accompanied the an- 
nouncement of the appointment. It will 
include operas, operettas, concerts, 
ballets, choral singing, band music and 
folk presentations. It is hoped that the 
finest musical talent, both in this 
country. and abroad, will participate. 
Negotiations are already in progress 
with leading American and European 
yperatic and symphonic institutions. 
Foreign governments are expected to 
co-operate liberally in the world music 
festival. 


Co-ordination Is Principal Task 


Mr. Downes, who is also the author 
of several books on music, will continue 
his work as music critic of the Times 
while supervising the program of the 
music festival. Discussing his plans, he 
said: 

“The principal task in the arrange- 
rent of the music programs of the New 
York World’s Fair will be the co-ordi- 
ation of the unrivaled musical re- 
sources of New York City, which is 
today the musical capital of the world; 
f the many places in the United States 
which have a rich musical life of their 
wn, and also of the musical offerings 
f the many nations which will exhibit 
t the Fair. 

“The endeavor will be to create a 
rogram that is not only representative 
f what is great in musical art but what 

expressive of every phase of the 
wsical life of our nation. 

“We are today making an advance in 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Left, Olin Downes; Appointed 


Music Director for the New 


York World's Fair 


Above, Julian Olney, Associ- 
ated with Mr. Downes as 
Music Manager for the Fair 
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HEARINGS ARE HELD ON SIROVICH BILL 


—— — 


Congress Committee Discusses 
Proposal for Federal Depart- 
ment of Science and Art 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 20.—In what is 
conceded to have been one of the most 
apathetic hearings staged by a Con- 
gress committee in recent years, the 
hearing on the Sirovich bill for the es- 
tablishment of a Federal Department of 
Science, Art and Literature, was held 
by the House Committee on Patents on 
Feb. 7, 8,9 and 11. Representative Siro- 
vich, chairman of the House Committee 
on Patents, presided. In explaining the 
purpose of the proposed legislation Mr. 
Sirovich said that there is at present 
a very real necessity for government 
support of the arts. 

Appearing for musical art were Wil- 
liam Feinberg, former secretary of the 
New York Musicians’ Union, and Dr. 
Nikolai Sokoloff, director of music for 
the Works Progress Administration. 

Mr. Feinberg told the committee that 
the only reason the population of the 
United States attends the movie shows 
en masse is because it can do so at an 
expense of thirty to forty cents. “Give 
them a good music show or a good sym- 
phony orchestra performance for the 
same price,” he said, “and they would 
turn their backs on the movies.” He said 
the legislation such as is contemplated 
in the Sirovich bill is just what the 
country needs. 

Dr. Sokoloff, in his statement to the 
committee, said that the musical activi- 


ties of the WPA have awakened inter- 
est in areas which formerly were “mu- 
sically barren and mute.” 

“We have discovered” he continued, 
“since the project began, that in this 
country there is a very great hunger 
for music which was not satisfied be- 
cause the great majority of the people 
could not afford it. Music has become 
necessary to our national life.” 

Through the WPA music teaching 
project, Dr. Sokoloff said, more than 
100,000 children are studying music for 
whom it would otherwise be impossible. 
“The venerable myth that children must 
be coaxed or forced into studying music 
has been exploded,” he said. 

In concluding his statement, Dr. So- 
koloff said that many German musicians, 
ousted from their own country, have 
offered their services to the music 
project, but have been turned down, for 
the most part, to give Americans the 
preference. 

Other witnesses represented dramatic 
art, writers, producers and playwrights. 
They were Rockwell Kent, Burgess 
Meredith, Blanche Yurka, Brock Pem- 
berton, Morris Watson, Frank Gill- 
more, A. F. Brinckerhoff, Erskine Cald- 
well, Ina Claire, Gilbert Miller and Ar- 
nold Blance. \.T.M 


Other Hearings Scheduled 
WasHINGTON, Feb. 15.— Senator 
Thomas, chairman of Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, announces that 
hearings will be held on the Senator 
(Continued on page 4) 


TOSCANINI CUTS 
TIE TO SALZBURG 
IN NEW NAZI RIFT 


Conductor Withdraws Frem 
Festival as the Result ef Re 
cent Developments in Central 
Europe 


Makes Quick Decision 


Beneficiaries Changed fer Spe 
cial Concert in Carnegie Hall 
So As te Aid Unemplored 


Musicians and Verdi Rest 
Home 
RTURO TOSCANINI anmoenced 


m Feb. 16 that because of the re 
cent developments im the Austrian gor- 
ernment, he had withdrawn from this 
year’s Salzburg Festival and chameed the 
beneficiary of his New York comrert, on 
March 4, the p 


roceeds Gf whsch wer 


originally to be devoted to the Selrbarg 
Festival Theatre, now im process of 


alteration. 


In a statement issued through the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company Mr. Tos- 


canini said: 


“Owing to the unsettled conditions 
m Austria as reported im the American 
press I have decided to abandon 


my plans to go to Salzburg for this 
year’s music festival. Im order t pro- 
vide those in charge of the festival a=- 
ple opportunity to make other arrance- 
ments, I have telegraphed them of mo 
decision. 

“The benefit concert m Carnegie 
Hall on March 4 will be held as prewi- 
ously announced, but the net proceeds 
from the concert will be domated bx 
me in the proportion 
cent to the unemployed musicians of the 
New York local of the American Feder- 
ation of Musicians, and twenty-fiwe per 
cent to the Verdi Rest Home for aged 
and destitute musicians in Milan, Italy 
where the bodies of Giuseppe Verdi and 
his wife he buried.” 

Mr. Toscanini is said to hawe been 
greatly perturbed at the news from Acs- 
tria and before issuing his statement ts 
reputed to have conferred wath friends 
and associates. 

Many of the macstro’s actiwitecs as 
conductor have been m protest agamst 
Nazi discrimination. The engagement 
to conduct the Palestine Symphony = 
March, composed largely af 
from Germany, are a2 direct onto 
his position, as was the canceliatse 


ot seventy-we per 


o- Cf 
his contract as chief conductor af the 
Bayreuth Festspelhaus 

Mr. Toscanini also objected last year 


to the engagement by the Salrbere 
Festival authorities of Walbele 
wangler for next summer because Fo 

wangler’s position in the German col- 
tural framework © 
ciated from Nazi politics. Fu 
engagement was cancelled 


Com 
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TWO COMPOSERS WIN 
PHILHARMONIC PRIZE 


Award of $500 Will Be Divided 
Between Charles Haubiel 
and Robert Sanders 


The prize of $500 offered by the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society of New 
York for a short symphonic work by a 
native-born composer will be divided be- 
tween Charles Haubiel and Robert L. 
Sanders, the society announced last week. 
Mr. Haubiel submitted a Passacaglia in 
A Minor; Mr. Sanders, a Little Sym- 





Charles Haubiel 


Robert L. Sanders 


phony in G. The judges were Alexan- 
der Smallens, Noel Strauss and Deems 
Taylor. 

Of the works submitted for the 
American Composers’ Award this year, 
no single composition seemed, in the 
opinion of the judges, to possess the 
combination of striking originality and 
technical mastery that would warrant 
awarding it the first prize. The judges, 
therefore, decided to divide the first 
prize between the two works that 
seemed to approach most nearly the 
standard of excellence demanded by a 
competition of this importance. 

Charles Haubiel was born in Delta, 
Ohio, in 1894. He studied piano with 
Rudolph Ganz in Berlin and with Josef 
and Rosina Lhevinne in New York, and 
composition with Rosario Scalero. For 
eight years he was a member of the 
piano faculty of the Institute of Musical 
Art of the Juilliard Foundation, and for 
the last fifteen years he has been as- 
sistant professor of composition and 
theory at New York University. The 
Passacaglia was written at the Mac- 
Dowell Colony in June, 1936. It takes 
fifteen minutes for performance and is 
in two large divisions consisting of 
seventeen variations on a ground bass. 

Robert L. Sanders was born July 2, 
1906, in Chicago. His first studies 
were at the age of six, when he had 
piano lessons from Irene Belden Zar- 
ing. In 1917 he began study with Ed- 
gar A. Nelson, who remained his 
teacher until 1925. From 1922 to 1925 
he pursued the regular academic course 
at Bush Conservatory and received the 
degree of Master of Music upon com- 
pletion of his work there. Simultane- 
ously he won the American Prix de 
Rome and studied with Respighi, Bus- 
tini and Dobici in Rome and with de 
Leoncourt and Braud in Paris. Mr. 
Sanders is at present a faculty member 
of the University of Chicago, of the 
Chicago Conservatory, and assistant 
conductor of the Chicago Civic Orches- 
tra 





Soloists Named for Toscanini 
Benefit Concert 
Soloists who will appear when the 
NBC Symphony, Arturo Toscanini con- 
ducting, and the Schola Cantorum give 
a performance of Verdi’s ‘Requiem’ on 
March 4, will be Zinka Milanov, 
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soprano; Bruna Castagna, contralto; 
Charles Kullman, tenor, and Ezio Pinza, 
bass. 


PITTSBURG RETAINS 
REINER TO CONDUCT 


Adds Two Weeks to His Contract 
—Enesco Heard as Conductor, 
Composer and Soloist 


PittspurGH, Feb. 20.—Fritz Reiner 
was detained two weeks longer than his 
original present contract, first to re- 
place Walter Damrosch, who was to 
conduct the Pittsburgh Symphony Soci- 
ety the week of Jan. 27th concerts, and 
to replace Georges Enesco, who was re- 
tained by the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony for its Feb. 3rd concerts. 
For the latter pair of concerts Mr. 
Reiner was ill and at the last moment 
concertmaster Gusikoff assumed the 
baton. 

Weber’s ‘Euryanthe’ Overture, the 
Brahms Fourth Symphony, ‘Rosen- 
kavalier’ Waltzes and ‘Till Eulenspiegel’ 
set the high mark of Mr. Reiner’s 
achievements here, and when after that 
concert he played Johann Strauss’s 
waltzes from the ‘Gypsy Baton’ as a 
“thank you” for the ovation tendered 
him, he could have owned the town as 
far as that audience was concerned. 

At the Feb. 3rd concert Beal Hober, 
dramatic soprano, sang ‘Dich Teure 
Halle’ and the ‘Liebestod’. Beethoven’s 
‘Egmont’ Overture and the ‘Eroica’ 
with the Tannhauser’ Overture com- 
pleted the program. 

Georges Enesco, a favorite in Pitts- 
burgh, led the last concert of the first 
season of the newly organized orches- 
tra, appearing as soloist and composer 
as well. The concerto was Beethoven’s, 
the symphony Enesco’s No. 1, with the 
‘Roumanian’ Rhapsody No. 1 as climax. 

On Feb. 5 Mr. Gusikoff conducted a 
children’s concert at which Ellen Stone, 
first horn player, performed a Mozart 
Concerto. J. Frep LissFELT 











NEW DE BASIL BALLET 
ANNOUNCES DIRECTORS 





Prince Obolensky To Be Art Leader 
with Michel Fokine as Chief 


Choreographer 
The reorganized Ballet Russe of 
Col. W. de Basil will have Prince 


Serge Obolensky as art director and 
Michel Fokine as choreographer, with 
Col. de Basil remaining as director, it 
was announced recently. A group of 
Russian and American artists and 
financiers are aiding in the establish- 
ment of the new régime, which acquires 
the entire repertoire and the costumes 
and scenery of Col. de Basil’s troupe, 
which he brought together in 1932, 
three years after Diaghileff’s death, 
purchasing rich stores from the Diaghi- 
leff and Pavlova estates. Under Mr. 
Fokine’s direction new ballets will be 
added and old ones will be restaged. 
The art committee of the new com- 
pany will include Savely Sorine, Rus- 
sian artist; Frank Crowninshield, for 
many years editor of Vanity Fair, and 
Vernon Duke, composer. Dancers of 
Col. de Basil’s present company who 
will join the new organization include 
Miles. Baranova, Riabouchinska, Ver- 
chinina, Grigorievna, Danilova and 
others, and Messrs. Lichine, Jasinsky, 
Petrov, Chabelevsky, Lozovsky, Gri- 
goriev, the chief régisseur, and others. 
New talent will be recruited by the 


company, which will open its American 
season early next fall. 


WEST COAST GREETS 
GERSCHWIN’S OPERA 


Production in Los Angeles of 
‘Porgy and Bess’ First on the 
Pacific Coast 


Los ANGELEs, Feb. 20.—One of the 
season’s most ambitious and in many 
respects, most noteworthy musical 
achievements, was the presentation in 
eleven performances of George Gersh- 
win’s ‘Porgy and Bess,’ managed by 
Merle Armitage by arrangement with 
the Theatre Guild of New York. 

Heard for the first time, in its en- 
tirety, on the West Coast, the late com- 
poser’s most heroic operatic venture at- 
tracted capacity audiences, including 
screen celebrities and dusky dwellers 
from Central Avenue, and was received 
with unreserved acclaim. Not only did 
the work as an artistic creation, win 
praise, but the staging, which was de- 
signed after Rouben Mamoulian’s orig- 
inal New York production and with his 
assistance, created an atmosphere of 
authenticity that heightened the musical 
effect. 


Duncan Is Outstanding 

‘Porgy and Bess’ has been hailed as 
“the truly American opera”; but there 
should be no need to so tag a work that 
provides an evening of such delightful 
entertainment. Armitage spared no ex- 
pense or effort to make the presentation 
outstanding in every respect, and pro- 
vided a full orchestra under Alexander 
Steinert, and brought Todd Duncan, 
Anne Brown, Ruby Elzy, Georgette 
Harvey and the Eva Jessye Choir, all of 
the original production, to the Coast for 
the engagement. 

Needless to say, the work of Duncan 
eclipsed that of others in the cast. In 
voice, personality and ability as an ac- 
tor, he portrayed the plight of the leg- 
less Porgy in magnificent fashion and 
won a fine personal success. Others 
were also excellent, and the choir sang 
thrillingly at times, and Steinert did 
excellent work in the pit. 

Hat D. Cran 





Downes to Direct 
World’s Fair Music 


(Continued from page 3) 

the art of music that is unparalleled in 
swiftness and significance by any corre- 
sponding period in the history of a mod- 
ern nation. We intend that the Fair 
will demonstrate this and give a pro- 
gram representative of all parts of the 
country and not only of leading musical 
organizations here and abroad. 

“We are a democracy in more ways 
than one, and this finds its expression in 
our art. The World’s Fair can demon- 
strate this in connection with all its 
other representations of American life 
of today and tomorrow in a way that 
will put us in a new position in our own 
eves and in the eyes of the world.” 

Before he joined the staff of the 
Times in 1924, Mr. Downes was music 
critic for the Boston Post. He has 
lectured extensively throughout the 
United States and Canada, and was re- 
cently awarded the Order of the Com- 
mander of the White Rose of Finland 
for his services to Finnish music. 

Mr. Whalen also announced Mr. 
Olney’s appointment as Music Manager. 
Mr. Olney is secretary of the Advisory 
Committee on Music, and was formerly 
treasurer and business manager of The 
County Presentations, Inc.. the organi- 
zation which manages musical activities 
at the Westchester County Center. For 


the past two years he has managed 
the annual Westchester Music Festival. 


LOS ANGELES HAILS 
HOFMANN AS SOLOIST 


Plays Beethoven Music with 
Philharmonic—Klemperer 
Transcription Given 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 20.—Josef Hof- 
mann celebrated his jubilee tour with 
magnificent performances of Beethov- 
en’s Piano Concerto, No. 4 in G, Op. 
58, in the Philharmonic’s sixth pair of 
concerts. Hofmann was in excellent 
trim and extracted the full significance 
from the work. 

Mr. Klemperer provided a well-bal- 
anced background that gave the visitor 
abundant opportunity to reveal his pow- 
ers. The program was otherwise to the 
liking of the audience, being one of the 
best-balanced groups Mr. Klemperer has 
offered this season. Preceding the Con- 
certo, was Mozart’s Symphony in G 
Minor (Kéchel No. 550), played with 
delicacy and classic style. 

Hindemith was represented with a first 
western performance of his ‘Funeral’ 
Music for viola and string orchestra, 
in which Emile Ferir won honors as 
soloist. Klemperer has been- taking his 
turn at Bach transcriptions in recent 
months, and his setting of ‘Bist du bei 
mir’ arranged for strings, was heard on 
this occasion. It was impressively 
played and both conductor and men 
were given an ovation. The closing 
work was the Second Suite from Ravel’s 
ballet, ‘Daphnis and Chloe’. 

Hat D. Crain 











WOMEN PLAYERS GIVE 
PRIZE TO PHILIP JAMES 





Winning Composition, ‘Song of the 
Night’, to Have Premiere at 
Symphony’s Next Concert 


The New York Women’s Symphony, 
of which Antonia Brico is conductor, 
has awarded its composition contest 
prize of $500 to Philip James, well 
known composer and conductor, for his 
composition ‘Song of the Night’. Two 
other compositions were given honorary 
mention, ‘Night’ by A. Louis Scarmolin, 
of Union City, New Jersey, and ‘Jewel 
Merchants’ by Louis Cheslock of the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

The judges were Sigismond Stojow- 
ski, Eddy Brown, Sam Bernstein, Chal- 
mers Clifton and Leon Barzin. The 
Symphony will play the prize-winning 
composition at its mext concert on 
March 15. The work was to be written 
by an American and to be not less than 
ten, nor more than twenty minutes in 
length. 





Hearings for Fine Arts Bills 
(Continued from page 3) 
Pepper bill to establish a bureau of the 
fine arts on February 28, March 1 and 
2. Senator Pepper the author of the 
bill, has been designated chairman of 
the sub-committee which will hold the 
hearings. The meetings will be held in 
Room 318 of the Senate Office Building 

starting at 10 o’clock each day. 
Hearing dates have not as yet been 
scheduled on the Coffee, McGranery 
and Moser bills for the establishment 
of a national arts bureau. These meas- 
ures are now pending before the House 
Committee on the Census. A. T. M 
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MEXICO ANTICIPATES AN EVENTFUL SUMMER SEASON 


Chavez to Conduct Orquesta Sin- 
fonica in Eleventh Season— 
Chapultepec Amphitheatre to 
Be Opened with a Colorful 
Folk Festival 


By Francisco AGEA 
MEXICO CITY, Feb. 20. 


HE most important of our musi- 

cal institutions, the Orquesta 

Sinfénica de México, Carlos 
Chavez conductor, has already made 
made plans for its eleventh annual sea- 
son, to be held as usual during the sum- 
mer months. The regular subscription 
series, according to information given 
by Ricardo Ortega, manager of the or- 
chestra, will be given at the Palace of 
Fine Arts on twelve consecutive Fri- 
day evenings, starting on June 10. In 
addition to these, a series of six chil- 
dren’s concerts will be given on Sat- 
urday mornings, beginning June 25, and 
six concerts for workers on Sunday 
mornings, to start on June 26. Both 
the children’s and workers’ concerts will 
be free. 

Among the works listed for per- 
formance are several belonging to the 
pre-classical period, such as a Sym- 
phony by Stamitz, another by C. Ph. E. 
Bach and Vivaldi’s ‘Four Seasons’. A 
feature will be the performance of the 
nine Beethoven symphonies. Among the 
modern works to be played are Mus- 
sorgsky’s ‘Pictures at an Exhibition’, 
Prokofieff’s ‘Scythian Suite’, Alban 
Berg’s ‘Wozzeck’, Stravinsky’s ‘Sacre 
du Printemps’ and Poulenc’s Concerto 
for two pianos. 


New Auditorium to Be Opened 


An important event for the 1938 musi- 
cal season will be the inauguration of the 
Chapultepec Amphitheatre, an open-air 
auditorium with a seating capacity of 
10,000, built in a carefully selected es- 
planade of Mexico City’s foremost park. 
The enterprise has been promoted and 
sponsored by Efrain Buenrostro, secre- 
tary of Economy of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, personally 
interested in the 
popularization of 
good. music. The 
aim is to provide 1 
sufficiently large 
and well-condition- 
ed place where 
thousands can en- 
joy, at popular 
prices, the best ex- 
amples of musical 
and choreographic 
art. 

Plans for the 
opening season of 
the Chapultepec Amphitheatre provide 
for a great Mexican festival of dance 
and music, to be held on the evenings of 
July 19, 21, 26 and 28, and two Sunday 
matinées on July 24 and 31. Carlos 
Chavez has been appointed general di- 
rector of the festival. The programs 
include symphonic and choral works by 
Mexican and foreign composers, na- 
tive dances from different parts of the 
country and two special ballet perform- 
ances. A national contest of ‘Symphoni- 
zation of Mexican Music’ will be opened 
in connection with the festival. 





Efrain Buenrostro 


Prize Compositions to be Played 


Works must be scored for symphony 
rchestra and the themes employed must 
have a genuine Mexican character, al- 
though they may be either formal or 





The Palace of Fine 





Carlos Chavez, Conductor of the Orquesta 
Sinfonica de Mexico 


popular. The prize winning composi- 
tion will be performed at one of the 
concerts of the festival and the compos- 
er will receive a cash prize. The ballets 
to be staged are Chavez’s Dance Sym- 
phony ‘H. P.’, with the original settings 
and costumes by Diego Rivera, and 
Stravinsky’s ‘Sacre du Printemps’. All 
musical performances will be in charge 
of the Orquesta Sinfénica de México 


, LE 


aL Late: 
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Arts in Mexico 


and a chorus organized by the same in- 
stitution ; two world famous soloists will 
be engaged for this occasion. 


The Native Dance an Attraction 


One of the greatest attractions will be 
the participation of several groups of na- 
tive dancers, selected among the great 
number existing all over the country. 
Practically all the aboriginal population 
of the Mexican republic dances and has 
always danced, as a means of expressing 
its aesthetic emotions. Every state, 
every town or village has its group of 
dancers and its own dance _ teacher. 
Dance was so firmly rooted among the 
primitive Mexicans that, in spite of the 
Spanish Conquest, tradition has been 
preserved through the centuries. Profes- 
sors Obregon and Acosta, who suc- 
ceeded last year in a similar experiment 
at the Palace of Fine Arts, will present 
the original dancers, with their own typ- 
ical costumes, which, although most of 
them are made of cheap materials. 
reveal the marvelous sense of color of 
the Mexican Indians. For similar rea- 
sons, the accompanying music will be 
kept unaltered. The appropriate stage 
settings, however, will be designed by 
Diego Rivera, José Clemente Orozco 


and Miguel Covarrubias. 
Orchestra Plans Awaited 


Other organizations, such as the Or- 
questa Sinfonica Nacional and the Or- 
questa de la Universidad have not an- 





Luis Marquez 


The Dance of “el Venadito” (Little Deer) of the Yaqui Indians 


nounced their plans yet. The Daniel 
Concert Society has engaged several 
prominent recitalists for the year. 
Among them, Roland Hayes, American 
tenor, who is now singing for Mexican 
audiences, will be followed by the pian- 
ists Artur Rubinstein and Claudio 
Arrau. The Sociedad Filarménica is 
now under arrangement with the Cool- 
idge Quartet for an historical cycle of 
chamber music to be given in April and 
May. 


SOUTH MOUNTAIN 
FESTIVAL PLANNED 


Chamber Music Event Backed by 
Mrs. E. S. Coolidge to Take 
Place Near Pittsfield 


A music festival will be held on 
South Mountain, Pittsfield, Mass., from 
Sept. 21 to 23, under the auspices of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, in 
celebration of the twentieth anniversary 
of the first Berkshire festival of cham- 
ber music which took place there in 
September of 1918. 

Several new works written especially 
for the forthcoming occasion will be 
heard for the first time on the festival 
programs. These include quartets for 
piano and strings by Anton von Webern, 
Arthur Honegger and Frank Bridge, 
and a quintet for piano and strings by 
Ernst Toch. 


New Works To Be Given 





Contemporary works for wind quin- 
tet to be featured include “Three Pieces’ 
by Jacques Ibert and a suite by Nicolai 
Berezowsky. A trio for flute, clarinet 
and bassoon by Walter Piston also is 
listed. Other compositions to be pre- 
sented are Bach’s ‘Brandenburg’ con- 
certo No. 4; the Septet, and the Quar- 
tet in E Flat, Op. 127, by Beethoven; 
Enesco’s Octet, and string quartets by 
Mozart, Schubert and Franck. 

Groups participating in the festival 
will be the Berkshire, Coolidge, Gordon, 
Kolisch, Pro Arte, Roth and South 
Mountain String Quartets, and the 
Barrére ensemble of wind instruments. 
Ernst Toch will be the pianist in his 
own quintet. In the Bach ‘Branden- 
burg’ concerto the soloists will be Feri 
Roth, violin; Georges Barrére and 
Frances Blaisdell, flutes, and Ralph 
Kirkpatrick, harpsichord. Albert 
Sprague Coolidge, viola, will join the 
South Mountain Quartet in one of the 
Brahms string quintets. 





Music for Defective Children to Be 
Discussed in Swiss Conference 

An international conference on musi 
cal education for defective children will 
be held from June 23 to June 28 in 
Switzerland. The conference is spon- 
sored by the Society for Musical Educa 
tion in Prague. Those who take part 
will have opportunity to hear theoretical 
reports and witness practical demonstra- 
tions in the Institutes for deaf and 
dumb, blind, defective, and weak-minded 
children, in Zurich, Bern, and Basel. 





Florentine May Festival to Open With 
‘Boccanegra’ 

The May Festival in Florence will 
be opened on April 26, with Verdi’s 
‘Simone Boccanegra’ and will close on 
June 10 with a performance of Wag- 
ner’s ‘Die Walkiire’ in the Boboli Gar- 
dens. 
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Strassburg Gives Berlioz’s ‘Les Troyens’ 


His Two-part Opera, Directed by 
Paul Bastide, Is Given Virtu- 
ally without Cuts in Five-Hour 
Performance — Veron and 
Forti Have Prominent Roles 


By Wit Reicu 
STRASSBURG, Feb. 15. 


ECTOR BERLIOZ did not live to 

witness an uncut performance of 
his chief dramatic work, the two-part 
opera ‘Les Troyens’. In 1858 he gave 
the following information about its 
origin : 

“Four years ago when I was in Wei- 
mar at the home of Princess Wittgen- 
stein (the devoted friend of Liszt, a 
woman of sympathy and intellect, who 
often enough cheered me in my darkest 
hours), I let myself be led astray into 
talking about my admiration for Vergil 
and about the idea of a great opera in 
the Shakespearean style, for which the 
second and fourth books of the Aeneid 
would furnish the material. I added that 
I knew only too well what distress such 
an undertaking would inevitably cause 
me, to ever let myself be thus tempted. 
‘Indeed’, replied the princess, ‘out of 
your passion for Shakespeare, coupled 
with this love for antiquity, something 
great, new, would be bound to spring 
into being. Now then, this opera has 
to be written; call it and make of it 
what you will’. When I protested fur- 
ther, the princess said: ‘Now listen to 
me! If you shrink from the great pains 
which this work will and must cause 
you; if you are so weak as to be afraid 
of it and not risk everything for Cas- 
sandra and Dido, then keep out of my 
sight, I do not want to see you again’. 
These words would not have been nec- 
essary for me to make up my mind 
Back in Paris, I began to write the 
verses of the lyric poem, “The Trojans’. 
Then I set to work on the score, and at 
the end of three and one half years, dur- 
ing which I corrected, revised, made ad- 
ditions, etc., everything was finished.” 

But only now the real martyrdom 
began; after endless difficulties had been 
surmounted, the second part of the work 
was performed in Paris in a garbled 
form in 1863; a year later Berlioz died. 
At the commemorative observances in 
1879 Pasdeloup and Colonne performed 
excerpts from the first part at their 
concerts. Felix Mottl, however, in 1890 
took the decisive step forward for the 
work when he performed ‘Die Einnahme 
Trojas’ (‘The Capture of Troy’), and 
‘Die Trojaner in Karthago’ (“The Tro- 
jans in Carthage’), without cuts on two 








The Strassburg Opera House, Where ‘The Trojans’ Was Given in a Performance 
That Lasted Five Hours 





Paul 


Manager of the Strassburg 
Theatre 


Bastide, 


successive evenings in Karlsruhe, and 
therewith opened the stage to the work. 
Since that time new arrangements have 
appeared again and again, which at- 
tempted to compress “The Trojans’ into 
one operatic evening; this was never 
accomplished, however, without severe 
encroachments which did violence to the 
total structure. 

After these preliminary remarks the 
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Mozart's Own Catalogue of His Works 





repeenrenener 


FROM 1784 until his death in 1791 

Mozart compiled a catalogue of his 
works, the importance of which has 
never been overlooked. It constitutes 
the nucleus for that period of the sys- 
tematic catalogue compiled by Kéchel, 
according to which Mozart’s works 
(which have no opus numbers) are 
regularly referred to by the letters K. V. 
(Kéchel Verzeichnis, or Koechel Cata- 
logue). The latest completely revised 
edition of Kéchel, by Alfred Einstein, 
published a few months ago by Breit- 
kopf, tells in its detailed preface about 
this autograph catalogue of the com- 
poser’s works. But now it has been pub- 
lished in its own right, although in a 
limited edition of 200 copies (Herbert 


Reichner, Vienna). The Oxford Uni- 
versity Press is preparing a parallel edi- 
tion with English annotations. The 
German notes are by the well known 
Viennese scholar, Prof. Dr. Otto Erich 
Deutsch. 

Issued in a Pocket Size 


Mozart’s catalogue of his works is 
published in a pocket edition and con- 
sists of forty-four leaves, of which 
twenty-nine double pages are blank. On 
each of the double pages five works are 
listed. On the left-hand pages are the 
date—year, month, and day—a classifi- 
cation of the works (for orchestral works 
a specification of the instruments: for 
operas including even the names of the 
singers and the day of the first perform- 


Suzanne Veron, Who Sang the Part of 
Cassandra 


difficulties can be imagined which the 
very enterprising theatre in Strassburg 
had to surmount before it could offer 
‘The Trojans’ in one evening—lasting, 
to be sure, almost five hours—in a form 
which preserved all the essential ele- 
ments of the Berlioz creation and which 
made possible an impression of the work 
faithful in every way to the original. 
This result was achieved primarily by 











Hector Berlioz 


means of skillful scenic simplifications 
and a few abridgements of the text, in 
which process the substance remained 
untouched. 

The powerful epic action, in the cen 
tre of which Aeneas stands as a more 
passive hero, finds its dramatic expres 
sion in the bold outlines in which the 
principal female figures are drawn, 
Cassandra (in the first part) and Dido 
(in the second part), who are to be 
looked upon as the real props of the 
action and who stand out in heroic 
relief against the mythico-historical 
background 

The music follows along these 
lines and places its strongest accents 
upon the singing of the two women and 
the great ensembles. In both these 
provinces Berlioz comes closest to his 
favorite model, Gluck; he makes his own 
most personal contribution in the great 
programmatic intermezzo in the second 
part, which depicts ‘Die Jagd der Dido’ 
(‘The Hunt of Dido’), and in the bril 
liant instrumental dress, in which the 
whole score is clothed. 


also 


The reproduction of Berlioz’s melos 
presents special problems to the singers, 
which even in Strassburg could only be 
solved in part. Madame Suzanne 
Véron as Cassandra and Victor Forti 
as Aeneas gave magnificent perform 
ances. The production, which repre 
sents a true artistic achievement in view 
of the significance of the work and the 
difficulties to be surmounted, was 
directed by the manager of the theatre. 
Paul Bastide, with supreme assurance 
The integral performance of ‘The Tro 
jans’ in Strassburg may be considered 
one of the most important events in the 
current season of French opera. 








mation. On the right-hand pages oppo- 
site is recorded the music of the thematic 
beginnings of the works, almost always 
for two voices. It seems that Mozart in 
1784, that is, at the age of twenty-eight, 
was counting upon a longer life than he 
was destined for. For on the white 
vignette of the binding we read: 
“Verzeichniiss / aller meiner Werke / 
vom Monath Febrario 1784 bis Monath 
— 1 —/ Wolfgang Amadé Mozart 
mpia.” (“Catalogue/of all my Works/ 
from the Month of February 1784 to the 
Month of — - — / Wolfgang Amadé 
Mozart mpia'.”) This figure 1, which 
stands alone, calls for special comment. 
It points to the fact (first noted by Prof 
Deutsch), that Mozart probably had in 
mind a continuation of his production 
after 1800. 

This catalogue was bought by the 


Impi manu propria with one’s own hand 





ance), the dedication, and other infor- 


TIE 


Anton André, on Jan. 9, 1800, along 
with about 300 manuscripts of Mozart. 
all for 3,159 eulden. The catalogue of 
works alone sold for 36,000 Reichsmark 
at an auction in 1929—when one con 
siders the current purchasing power of 
money, more than twice as much as all 
his posthumous papers had brought. The 
manuscript of the catalogue is in pri 
vate hands at present and is preserved 
in England; the owner gave permissio1 
for the Reichner-Oxford University Press 
edition. 


First Published in 1805 


André published the catalogue of 
works in 1805, in two languages, with 
a French translation of the text and of 
the title. In 1828 he brought out a 
second edition, which appeared only in 


(Continued on page 17) 
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‘SALOME’ RESTORED AT 


Marjorie Lawrence Sings, Acts 
and Dances Title Role— Julius 
Huehn Appears as Jokanaan, 
René Maison as Herod, Karin 
Branzell as Herodias—Panizza 
Conducts 


By Oscar THOMPSON 

OFF a quality to place it beside the 

season’s highly successful ‘Elektra’, 
the Metropolitan’s revival of Richard 
Strauss’s ‘Salome’ was tumultuously 
welcomed on the evening of Feb. 4. A 
much more stirring and satisfying repre- 
sentation than that which brought the 
once-forbidden work back to the Broad- 
way house on Jan. 13, 1934, it represented 
a new deal in the casting and a depar- 
ture from routine in that the musical 
direction was entrusted to the chief con- 
ductor of Italian opera, Ettore Panizza, 
rather than to Artur Bodanzky, who 
presided over the seven performances 
of the 1934 revival. Herbert Graf had 
charge of the stage. 

The cast: 


Herod Antipas, Tetrarch of Judea..René Maison 
Herodias, wife of the Tetrarch...Karin Branzell 
Salome, daughter of Herodias. Marjorie Lawrence 


Jokanaan, the Prophet.............. Julius Huehn 
Narraboth, the young Syrian..Karl Laufkoetter 
The page of Herodias.......... Lucielle Browning 
First Nazarene...................Norman Cordon 
Second Nazarene.................Nicholas Massue 


Ns ono 00004400004 censeage Karl Laufkoetter 
Second Jew..... eee .Giordano Paltrinieri 
eee ..Angelo Bada 
Fourth Jew........ Max Altglass 
Fifth Jew........ ....James Wolfe 
First soldier.... Louis D’Angelo 
Second soldier.... ..Arnold Gabor 
\ cappadocian John Gurney 
Mi Ge ec dcucece Charlotte Symons 


The performance yielded a personal 
triumph for Miss Lawrence, who un- 
dertook the title role in German for the 
first time anywhere. She had sung in 
it in French at the Paris Opera. Though 
her costuming was not altogether for- 
tunate—particularly, a headpiece that 
distracted attention from her facial ex- 
pression—she presented an embodiment 
of such vitality, skill and fervor as to 
minimize this and other minor reserva- 
tions. Hers was in no sense a childish 
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Salome; no one would doubt that it was 
a mature creature who lusted for the 
head of Jokanaan; but she was phy- 
sically one of the trimmest and most 
seductive of those who have undertaken 
to dance as well as sing the part. She 
managed the erotic business of discard- 
ing the seven veils with the grace and 
the flair for pictorial effect to make it 
an effective detail of the drama. 
A More Honest Performance 


Relatively speaking, this was an hon- 
est ‘Salome’, with less of subterfuge and 
squeamishness than characterized the 
Metropolitan performances of four years 
ago. Miss Lawrence was not debarred 
trom exhibiting the head on the charger 
and in consequence the revolting kiss of 
which Salome sings was not just a 
euphemism of the text. .Admirable as 
was her acting, it was as a singer that 
Miss Lawrence most completely met the 
requirements of the difficult role. She 
took various liberties with the letter of 
the score but the time has not yet come 
when any considerable number of opera 
habitues will be aware of, much less 
protest about, changes of the kind in 
the letter of either ‘Salome’ or ‘Elektra’. 


ANNUAL WAGNER CYCLE AT METROPOLITAN 


Jessner Sings Elisabeth in 
Opening “Tannhauser’ — Enid 
Szantho Makes Debut as Fricka 
in ‘Walkiire’— Season’s First 
‘Rheingold’ Given Under Bo- 
danzky 


PENING with ‘Tannhauser’ on 

Thursday, Feb. 3, and entering 
upon the ‘Ring’ tetralogy the following 
Wednesday, the Metropolitan’s annual 
ifternoon Wagner cycle has exhibited 
igain the hold which the Bayreuth mas- 
ter’s music-dramas have on the New 
York public. Attendances have been of 
\ capacity order, with standees in such 
umbers as formerly were to be ex- 
pected only at performances of Italian 
opera with favorite high-noters in the 
‘asts. 

A new Elisabeth was presented unex- 
ectedly at the opening ‘Tannhauser’. Be- 
ause of the illness of Lotte Lehmann, 
rene Jessner sang the role on short notice 
nd gave a very good account of it. Once 
1e had overcome the nervousness that was 
pparent in ‘Dich Teure Halle’, the young 
prano sang smoothly and expressively. 
he was good to look upon and presented a 
ell-drawn character. Karin Branzell’s 
rst Venus of the season was little short of 


magnificent. Lauritz Melchior as Tann- 
hauser began in a manner to imply vocal 
strain but rose superbly to the climactic 
narrative of the last act. The lyrical 
Wolfram of Lawrence Tibbett and the im- 
pressive Landgrave of Ludwig Hofmann 
were strongly contributive to a well-bal- 
anced ensemble. Maurice de Abravanel 
conducted. 

The cast for the season's first ‘Rheingold’ 
on Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 9, was as 
follows : 


Wotan Friedrich Schorr 
Donner ; ..Julius Huehn 
EE Paseseces Paul Althouse 
Loge . René Maison 
Alberich Adolf Vogel 


Sa Karl Laufkoetter 


PT, ¢ksned Ludwig Hofmann 
Fafner Emanuel List 
Fricka Karin Branzell 
Freia Dorothee Manski 
Erda . Anna Kaskas 


Woglinde 
Wellgunde 
Flosshilde cece 
Conductor, Artur 
Stage director 


.Susanne Fisher 
..Irra Petina 
- ...Doris Doe 
Bodanzky 
Leopold Sachse 
The performance was one of high vital 
ity, primarily because of the admirable 
playing of Mr. Bodanzky’s orchestra, 
though the cast was in most respects a 
satisfactory one. New to this public were 
the Alberich of Mr. Voge] and the Erda 
of Miss Kaskas. The baritone’s lyrical 
singing in the opening scene with the Rhine 
maidens was very welcome, but the curse 
of the ring was a rather tame affair. Miss 
Kaskas sang smoothly and the voice car- 


René Maison—Herod 
Left: Julius Huehn— 


Jokanaan 
Right: Norman Cordon 
—First Nazarene 


N. Y. Times 





N. Y. Times 





N. Y. Times 
Karin Branzell—Herodias 

Though also somewhat inappropriate- 

ly dressed, the Herodias of Karin Bran- 
zell, first disclosed at the second of the 
performances in 1934, was again a char- 
acterization of striking artistry. She was 
the one important personage in the cast 
who had been connected with any of 
the earlier representations. New were 





Artur Bodanzky 


ried well, but the quality was scarcely ideal 
for the fateful ‘Weiche, Wotan’, which 
requires a darker, more sombre utterance. 

Mr. Schorr’s Wotan, if sometimes 
troubled by high phrases, was nobly por- 
trayed, and Miss Branzell’s Fricka had a 
similar breadth of line. Praiseworthy were 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Wide World 
Marjorie Lawrence—Salome 


the Jokanaan of Mr. Huehn and the 
Herod of Mr. Maison. The American 
baritone’s exceptional height was of ad- 
vantage to him in his portrayal and he 
was physically the most impressive 
prophet the work has known in these 
surroundings. He sang resonantly and 
succeeded in projecting the essential 
grimness and resolution of the character. 
Mr. Maison’s picture of the decadent, 
hysterical tetrarch was skillfully and 
consistently drawn. It will be remem- 
bered as among his most artistic 
achievements with the company. 

The first Nazarene was pictorially 
presented by Mr. Cordon and ably sung. 
lf the Narraboth of Mr. Laufkoetter 
was only acceptable, the page of Lucielle 
Browning was a distinct contribution. 
For once the page was a page in appear- 
ance, not just an attendant in the com- 
promise garb of a woman assumed to 
be a boy. The smaller roles were in 
able hands. The jangle of the Jews, 
once a shining example of Strauss’s 
cacophony’, was effectively set forth. 

The playing of the orchestra under 
Ettore Panizza assumed a place of domi- 
nating importance in an ensemble notably 
well co-ordinated. Mr. Panizza’s energetic 
beat evoked sweeping, stinging, tingling 
sonorities. The string quality, in particular, 
was richly sensuous in those lyric passages 
where Strauss most closely parallels his 
tone poems. The once horrendous discords 
of sundry furious climaxes had the essen- 
tial thrust and impact, though with the 
passing of time the score undoubtedly has 
lost something of its old shock and stir. 

Donald Oenslager’s somewhat crowded 
set for the great terrace of Herod’s palace 
was given a fresh measure of effectiveness 
by means of an inner proscenium, while 
benefitting alse from last years new cyclo- 
rama and rece.itly improved lighting facili- 
ties. In many of its details the stage direc- 
tion of Herbert Graf was admirable, the 
action being less cluttered than when the 
work was last presented. Touches of ballet 
methods in the posings and groupings of 
supplementary figures were less disturbing 
than in ‘Elektra’, but the current notion of 
turning lights up or down to reflect the 
emotion or mood of the drama was carried 
still further, the nocturnal sky, with its 
huge round tnoon and its moving clouds, 
changing color according to some mysteri- 
ous plan or caprice, the intent of which 
could only be conjectured by the onlooker. 
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Venerable Society Was First 
To Take Over the Fostering of 
Music from the Nobility—Its 
History Shown in Remarkable 
Exhibit of Treasures 


By Dr. PAaut STEFAN 


VIENNA, Feb. 10. 


T= venerable Viennese ‘Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde’ (So- 
ciety of the Friends of Music) 
has been celebrating the 125th anni- 
versary of its founding. A special fes- 
tival pamphlet on the last twenty-five 
years has been written by Protessor 
Carl Lafite, who was for many years 
Secretary of the Society. It is a con- 
tinuation and amplification of an im- 
posing volume which came out on the 
occasion of the 100th anniversary in 
1912. This new supplementary volume 
also contains a report, written by Dr. 
Hedwig Kraus, on the history and con- 
tents of the unique collection of the 
Society. Dr. Kraus is archivist and 
curator of these treasures. Also the 
Society has just opened an exhibit, 
which has been arranged and cata- 
logued by Frau Dr. Kraus, with the 
assistance of the custodians, Dr. Karl 
Geiringer and Dr. Viktor Luithlen. 
The tounding of the Society signified 
the initial appearance of the bourgeoisie 
in the fostering of music. Betore that, 
the performance of music and the pro- 
motion of its production in Austria were 
still in the hands of the court and the 
nobility. The first performance of Bee- 
thoven’s ‘Eroica’ took place in the Vien- 
nese palace Lobkowitz before an audi- 
ence of the aristocracy. In 1807 “Ade- 
lige Liebhaber-Konzerte” (Amateur- 
Concerts for the Nobility) were still 
organized, at the suggestion, however, 
of a banker, who was, to be sure, of the 
nobility. And while the fostering oi 
Schubert’s art took place largely in the 
domestic circles of the bourgeoisie, it 
was aloof from the general public of the 
day—which was to be organized by this 
new Society of the Friends of Music. 


First Performance of Haydn’s ‘Creation’ 


The Amateur-Concerts for the No- 
bility disappeared within a year’s time: 
the last was that famous performance of 
Haydn’s ‘Schépfung’ (‘Creation’), at 
which the master celebrated an over- 
whelming triumph shortly before his 
death. Then, in the high-spirited tur- 
bulence of the times (this was in the 
midst of the Napoleonic Wars) Han- 
del’s oratorio “Timotheus’ was per- 
formed on a grand scale. Herr von 
Mosel, a court official, conducted and 
the orchestra was composed of ama- 
teurs, with the exception of wind in- 
struments and double-basses. The en- 
thusiasm was tremendous, the net pro- 
ceeds amounted to almost 26,000 gulden, 
which could be given to charity. One 
of the driving forces behind this enter- 
prise was Josef von Sonnleithner, like- 
wise an official. A Baroness Arnstein 
from the circles of the so-called second, 
or moneyed, nobility, helped him. Sonn- 
leithner, incidentally, was the librettist 
of ‘Fidelio’, composed by Beethoven at 
this time. 

And now it was decided to rally forces 
to promote music “in all its branches”, 
to promote it more than to enjoy it one- 
self. A list of subscribers for prospec- 
tive membership was drawn up; the 
court supported the undertaking; Arch- 
duke Rudolf, Beethoven’s pupil, later 
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VIENNA ‘FRIENDS OF MUSIC’ MARKS 125TH YEAR 


Archbishop of Olmiitz, became the first 
patron, a Count Apponyi, the first presi- 
dent, Sonnleithner, the first secretary. 
To mention the concerts first, some 
great oratories were given with huge 
ensembles, whose drawing power, how- 
ever, soon diminished, and _ smaller 
presentations followed, the so-called 
‘Gesellschaftskonzerte’ (Concerts of the 
Society), for members only. On Nov. 
28, 1812, the ‘Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde des Osterreichischen Kaiser- 
staates’ (Society of the Friends of Mu- 
sic of the Austrian Empire) was really 
founded. Three years later the first of 
these “Society Concerts” took place. 


Early Treatment of Critics 


It is interesting to note that at the 
very outset there was conflict with the 
critics. The programs do not seem to 
have met with universal approval (or 
was it the performers?); there ap- 
peared a none too friendly review, writ- 
ten by a Count. But the Society suc- 
ceeded in persuading the police to pro- 
hibit the publication of reviews in gen- 
eral, unless approved by the chair of 
the Society—certainly an ideal situa- 
tion, but one which has not been attained 
again even in present-day Germany. 

In 1814 the first honorary members 
were named. The list follows: Beetho- 
ven, Weigl, Eybler, Abbé Stadler, Zel- 
ter (Goethe’s friend). Down to the 
middle of the century there were added, 
besides others, Mendelssohn, Meyer- 
beer, Spontini, Donizetti, Berloiz, Liszt. 
Schubert soon came into contact with 
the Society, but only at the private eve- 
nings were two of his songs presented, 
one of which he accompanied himself; 
two of his vocal-quartets were also per- 
formed—Nestroy was the bass. Nego- 
tiations were under way for the per- 
formance of a symphony, but, as is 
recorded in the correspondence, it should 
not be “too somber”. 


Found Schubert Too Sad 


Contemporaries, for whom Mozart 
was too difficult, Beethoven too ab- 
struse, always found Schubert too sad, 
in contrast to certain moderns, who 
insisted on seeing in him a thoroughly 
modern musician. The matter of the 
symphony which Schubert undoubtedly 
placed in the hands of the Society (the 
so-called ‘Gastein’ Symphony) which 
never turned up again in the archives, 
as also of the cantata, ‘Prometheus’, has 
never been cleared up. Widespread ap- 
preciation of Schubert did not awaken 
until much later. Not until ten years 
after his death did one venture to per- 


form the first two movements of the 
great Symphony in C Major, whereas 
the one in B Minor, the ‘Unfinished’, 
was not recovered from the clutches of 
the archives in Graz until 1865. 


From the beginning the efforts of the 
Society were directed toward the estab- 
lishment of a conservatory, which was 
begun shortly with singing classes and 
which later coupled with these instru- 
mental classes, and in the seventies of 
the ninetenth century a school of drama, 
also. Not until 1909 was this Conserva- 
tory taken over by the state, constitut- 
ing since that time the ‘Akademie fiir 
Musik und darstellende Kunst’ (Acad- 
emy for Music and Dramatic Art). 
The Conservatory had some famous 
teachers, among them Bruckner! 
Among its famous pupils we may men- 
tion here: Hugo Wolf, Mahler, Ni- 
kisch, Mottl, Rosé, Schalk, Bodanzky, 
Schreker, Zemlinsky, Guido Adler, the 
violinists Joachim and Auer, Ilona Du- 
rigo, Anna Bahr-Mildenburg, and most 
recently Paula Wessely. In 1830 the 
Society moved into a house of its own; 
in 1870 the magnificent new one built 
by Theophil Hansen was occupied. 


Great Collections Acquired 


From the very first, with a veritable 
fanaticism, everything obtainable was 
collected in the way of documents per- 
taining to the history of music, manu- 
scripts, relics of the great masters, and 
rare instruments. In 1814 the city of 
Liibeck donated all sorts of treasures. 
The Gerber, Kéchel (Mozart!), Witte- 
ezek (Schubert!), Czerny (Beetho- 
ven!) collections were acquired, and 
finally that of Johannes Brahms. This 
last plays a big role in the history of 
the Society. Brahms was for a time 
conductor of its ‘Singverein’ (Singing 
Society) ; took a lively interest in the 
Society’s development and ultimately 
bequeathed to it not only many of his 
manuscripts, but also treasures which 
he had collected, for example, manu- 
scripts of Beethoven, Schubert, and 
others. 

One of the most important conduc- 
tors of the illustrious “Society Concerts” 
was Hans Richter. He was followed 
later by Loewe and Franz Schalk. The 
archives were administered successively 
by Nottebohm, Pohl and Mandyczew- 
sky, who has been succeeded by Frau 
Dr. Kraus. Nor should we forget to 
mention the large donations given to 
the archives since 1932 by Anthony van 
Hoboken. 

In 1912, the 100th anniversary of the 
Society was celebrated most festively. 








The Audience in the Paris Opéra for Marion Anderson's Recent Concert 





Two years later began a series of hard- 
ships, which, to express it optimistically, 
continued until 1925. The Society, and 
especially its concerts, have had to 
struggle time and again in these 125 
years with financial difficulties. War 
and the aftermath of war have dealt it 
the most severe blow. Two years ago 
an agreement had to be made with the 
Vienna Radio, in accordance with which 
the Society’s orchestral concerts at least 
are undertaken jointly. Therewith, 
after a relatively short directorship of 
Furtwangler and after him, of Robert 
Heger, Oswald Kabasta, music direc- 
tor of the radio, became one of the lead- 
ing conductors of the concerts. 

The public is particularly indebted to 
him for many novelties. The report on 
the last quarter-century enumerates the 
following composers of new works: 
Braunfels, Vittorio Giannini, Josef 
Haas, Hindemith, Janacek, E. W. 
Korngold, Johanna Miiller-Hermann, 
Krenek, Marx, Ravel, Shostakovitch, 
Stravinsky, Webern. And it was at one 
of these Society Concerts that Alban 
Berg was able to hear, a few days be- 
fore his death, excerpts from his opera 
‘Lulu’. 

Of this entire history; sometimes 
blessed with success, at other times be- 
set with hardships, yet on the whole un- 
usually venerable, the exhibit gives a 
remarkable picture. It shows the docu- 
ments pertaining to the founding; a 
selection of the first gifts for the ar- 
chives; such especially prized posses- 
sions as the manuscript score of the 
‘Eroica’ with the hole in the paper 
where Beethoven erased the dedication 
to Napoleon; the manuscript of Schu- 
bert’s ‘Unfinished’; very much of 
Brahms and Bruckner; manuscripts ot 
works which were performed in the last 
two decades; letters and pictures of the 
great conductors; rare instruments, in- 
cluding Haydn’s spinet and the grand 
piano of Robert Schumann. It is a 
unique exhibit, as out of the ordinary 
as the occasion which it serves: this 
anniversary, to which the congratula- 
tions of the whole musical world have 
been extended. 


APPEAL LESSENS DEBT 








Response Reduces Chicago Symphony’s 
Deficit of $77,000 by Half 

Cutcaco, Feb. 20.—Approximately 
half of the $77,000 deficit of the Chicago 
Symphony has been erased in response 
to an appeal to friends and subscribers 
of the organization, it was learned on 
Feb. 17. The deficit is an accumulation 
of three seasons. 


The orchestra made one of its rare 
appeals for aid recently when patrons 
found in their program books a leaflet 
setting forth the current financial con- 
dition of the organization and request- 
ing that subscribers become guarantors 
to the extent of one-half of their season 
ticket outlay. 

Failing this, the suggestion was made 
that patrons purchase or persuade some 
one else to purchase an additional ticket 
for the remaining concerts of the Thurs- 
day night or Tuesday afternoon series. 

Supplementing the leaflet, Albert A. 
Sprague, vice president of the Orches- 
tral Association, spoke briefly after the 
intermission. He stressed the fact that 
the $77,000 deficit which faces the or- 
chestra is considerably less than what 
other comparable orchestras habitually 
lose. 
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Dear Musical America: 

Again I feel impelled to defend our 
illustrious Wagnerian conductor, Artur 
Bodanzky, against the charge of play- 
ing too loudly for some—note the some 
—of the singers. 

The old complaint has come up in 
connection with the ‘Ring’ cycle now 
in progress at the Metropolitan and the 
form of its expression shows how little 
some of the many professed Wagnerians 
who flock to these performances really 
are ready for them. 

Now, anyone who has taken heed of 
my ill-mannered mutterings over a pe- 
riod of years will scarcely need to be 
told that I, too, have criticized Bodanzky. 
It may even be remembered that years 
ago I said something very mean about 
his nervous approach to big climaxes— 
much more characteristic of his conduct- 
ing then than now—to the effect that 
he hits hard with a tack hammer. Un- 
doubtedly Bodanzky has grown and 
now that he has a good orchestra to 
work with he is giving the best per- 
formances of his career. But that’s an- 
other story. 

It’s this complaint about “drowning 
out” particular — note the particular — 
singers that moves me to line myself up 
squarely on his side. And if I have said 
the same thing before,.I feel that it 
needs to be said again. 

Apparently, there are still people who 
regard the orchestra in a Wagnerian 
performance as an accompaniment for 
the singers. I am not going to argue 
that point, for of course all that is 
necessary is for any listener to come to 
know his Wagner decently well, to 
realize that the singers and the orches- 
tra are partners, with the greatest weight 
of stress sometimes with the one, some- 
times with the other. I do not go the 
whole way and say that the orchestra 
is the dominating factor, because some- 
times it is and sometimes it isn’t. There 
are plenty of places in all the later works 
of Wagner, not to speak of those earlier 
ones which approximate Italian opera 
in the treatment of voices, where the 
singing is the thing. 

But Wagner is for big-voice singers, 
as Wagner is for a big orchestra. An 
essential of any good Wagner per- 
formance is that the conductor have a 
scale of dynamics for his entire en- 
semble, including both singers and or- 
chestra, which snall be as logical and 
inevitable as the scale of dynamics for 
1 symphony, or, if the vocal side must 
be emphasized, some great choral work. 

That scale of dynamics cannot be 
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altered piecemeal for the sake of some 
individual singer who happens not to 
belong in a particular cast. If the others 
have the volume to compete with a par- 
ticular pattern of orchestral playing, 
for the conductor to hold his orchestra 
down in spots, contrary to the rightful 
curve of the dynamics, just to enable 
a singer without the requisite volume to 
be heard, is to do more damage to the 
performance, in some instances at least, 
than to obscure the singer entirely. 

The point, of course, is that in music 
of this kind the curve of the dynamic 
scheme is often more important musi- 
cally than a few peeps or shouts from 
a singer. After all, it is Wagner that 
matters, not the individual fortunes of 
an artist who may have been cast be- 
yond his or her depth. And that dynamic 
curve is as important in a Wagner music 
drama as it is in a Beethoven or a 
Brahms symphony. The singers are a 
part of it; they must hold up their end; 
it is a case of sink or swim. Flagstad 
swims. So do Melchior, Schorr, Bran- 
zell, Thorborg and sundry others whose 
names you know as well as I. 


x* * * 


Having thus put my foot in it, where 
singers and teachers of singers are con- 
cerned, I am now reaching out my neck 
for the axe of diction experts. 

I am perfectly aware, of course, that 
singers who sing English should sing 
English, but I am not ready to admit 
that it should be English as it is 
Englished by the English. 

“Ah, but there is but one English 
language,” I hear a chorus of diction 
teachers informing me, “and that is the 
English of the English.” 

A few years ago there was a com- 
mission of some sort appointed in 
England to study and report on fine 
points of pronunciation. George Ber- 
nard Shaw was a member, along with 
sundry other notables. That commission 
found that in various details American 
speech was sounder than English speech, 
though of course in both countries there 
are such variations between localities, 
classes of society and even university 
groups as to make generalities dangerous 
and particularization almost out of the 
question. 

Still, it does my heart good to see in 
the Musical Opinion of London a let- 
ter, presumably from a true Britisher, 
in which the writer raps what to me is 
a particular béte-noir, that use of an 
“e” or “ye” sound in front of a long 
‘“‘o”. How many times I have heard 
that admirable group, The English 
Singers, praised for their diction, and 
justly so; but even from them I have 
heard “just as the tide was fleh-owing”. 
So it is with undisguised relish that I 
re-print here (for the particular benefit 
of those who are fully prepared to de- 
nounce me as a barbarian) the letter, 
exactly as I find it in our esteemed 
English contemporary. 


Vocalisation and Pronunciation 


Sir,—A study of tone colour, both in 
its instrumental and vocal aspects, 
prompts the question as to what has 
become of the good old English vocal 
sound “oh” since the days when we 
older folk were taught pronunciation? 
Granted, one has to allow for differ- 
ences of dialect; but one would go far 
to hear the fourth vowel sound pro- 
nounced in speech in the good old- 
fashioned way “oh”, instead of the 
diphthong “eh-oh”, even in mono- 
syllables. 

Strangely enough, it is still cus- 
tomary in all schools to vocalize daily 
on “oh” in scales and arpeggios, porta- 
mento, thus ruling out entirely any pos- 
sibility of the diphthong “eh-oh” being 
substituted ; yet no matter whether one 





listens to a child of seven, a youth of 
seventeen or an educated adult, it is 
inevitable that one hears such expres- 
sions as “He is eh-older than I am”, 
“IT am geh-o-ine heh-ome”, “There is 
little heh-ope”, “The fairies eh-only 
laughed”, “Will you please neh-ote”, 
“A strong anticycleh-one”, and “seh-o 
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One wonders what Elgar would have 
said on hearing the rendering “It’s 
eh-oh teh-oh be a wild wind” in that 
indescribably languid manner which 
completely destroys the light vigour of 
the verse. 

Why, even the painful misfortune of 
treading on a person’s “teh-oh” evokes 
a long-drawn-out “eh-oh” instead of 
the perfectly natural, sharp and sin- 


cere “Oh!” Is it not seh-oh? Try it 
and see. 
E. J. Creepy 
3irkenhead, Jan. 7, 1938. 


x * * 


You will remember the little flare-up 
in Pittsburgh a few weeks back when 
a certain eminent conductor left the 
platform because some late-comers dis- 
turbed him in the midst of a per- 
formance. Now comes my Pittsburgh 
imp (K. 16452) (B. & H. 1121212) with 
the following report to indicate that the 
end is not yet. 


“It has happened again and I begin 
to wonder who is to blame and what 
should be done about it. 

“The other night Schnabel came to 
Syria Mosque and was hardly launched 
into the Schubert A Major Sonata 
when he threw up his hands: ‘I can- 
not play with such noise!’ he blurted 
out and left the stage. There was 
abundant coughing and a radiator was 
heaving somewhere in the balcony. He 
was back in a minute to much applause 
and then for 35 minutes played, this 
langweilige sonata-posthumous!!! Did 
Schubert also know how long it was 
and refuse to publish it? People sat 
breathless and nearly died for want of 
a breath or a cough. The rest of the 
evening, which seemed to last forever 
under these conditions, no one listened 
at all to the music for watching his 


neighbor. I never want to cough or 
sneeze but I did both, and had no 
handkerchief. 


“Last night at a concert of the 
Stradivarius Quartet there was such 
calm and silence I was flabbergasted. 
The playing was superb and the atten- 
tion so exemplary that no one thought 
of disturbing the musicians. Schnabel 
played well enough, Heaven knows! 
And the Stradivarians played Brahms, 
Mozart and one of the last Beethoven 
Quartets, so you see the program was 
just as exacting as with the Appas- 
sionata and Opus 111. So what are we 
to do? Is the artist himself a little 
to blame for Pittsburgh’s embarrass- 


ments of the notation in ‘Ode to an Ex- 
piring Frog’ which I find reviewed in 
your January 25th issue. Also I would 
welcome information about the family tree 
of “the singer Setebos Thingravy”, for 
whom the “double stopping was written”, 
according to a footnote on the published 
music, and “whose cleft uvula thus enabled 
him to give a realistic imitation of a dog 
barking.” 

I note that your reviewer cannily put 
quotation marks around the entire head- 
ing of the “Ode”, which credits the words 
to “Mrs. Leo Hunter” and attributes the 
Far be it from 
me to suggest that the ancient and honor- 
able firm of Novello & Co., Limited, has 
perpetrated any sort of a musical hoax, 


“musick” to Henry Purcell. 


with or without the expert connivance of 
Arthur Hutchings, whose name appears un- 
der that of Purcell in a way to suggest 
that he may be 
in his own neat little way. 

But for sake of art and posterity I 
think I ought to point out that I have 
just received a letter from Peoria in which 


something of a wag 


a reader tells me of a “queer experience”. 

“Yesterday”, she writes, “my father was 
reading ‘Pickwick Papers’ by Charles Dick- 
ens and stopped to read me the ‘Ode to the 
Expiring Frog’. Just an hour later I 
read the enclosed article (the review al- 
ready referred to) in Musica AMERICA. 
Mrs. Leo Hunter is a character in the book 
and these words are supposed to have been 
uttered by her”. There is then a reference 
to a particular page of a particular edition 
of ‘Pickwick Papers’ (Chapter 15). 

I haven’t time to look into the matter 
just now, but perhaps Dickens was a great- 
grand-nephew of Mrs. Leo Hunter and just 
put her in his book because of her col- 
laboration with 
earlier. 


Purcell a few centuries 
Irrespective of Setebos Thin- 
gravy’s split uvula, it’s a clear case for 
musickologee, agrees your 
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CINCINNATI SERIES 
OF BRAHMS CLOSES 


Goossens Conducts Cycle with 
Distinguished Soloists and 
Festival Chorus 


CINCINNATI, Feb, 20.—During Janu- 
ary the Cincinnati Symphony was occu- 
ped with the larger works of Jo- 
hannes Brahms. Jascha Herfetz played 
Brahms’s Violin Concerto at the second 
brace of concerts on Jan. 28 and 29. 
There were the same technical perfec- 
tion and beauty ot tone which marked 
earlier pertormances here. To these 
Heiietz has added a greater maturity of 
conception and depth of feeling, particu- 
larity in the slow movement. 

ihe concert opened with the Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Haydn. Mr. Goos- 
sens chose a fairly brisk tempo without 
obscuring the sharp outlines of the 
structure or sacrificing the subtlety of 
the content. In tact, the orchestra suc- 
ceeded in capturing the rhythmic vitality 
of the music with spirit and precision. 
With the Fourth Symphony Mr. Goos- 
sens achieved another sound and con- 
sistent performance which reached its 
high pomts in the scherzo and fourth 
miuvements. 

A concert such as the third of the 
series, wich took piace Feb. 4 and 5, 
bringing the ‘Tragic’ Overture, the D 
Minor Piano Concerto and the First 
Symphony, presents certain problems 
other than technical ones. By sheer 
force of their pertormances the orchestra 
and soloist managed to relieve the mo- 
notony of mood, especially of the over- 
ture and concerto. Artur Schnabel, 
known here chiefly as an exponent of 
Beethoven, showed that he was no less 
at home with Brahms in a manner that 
would have found favor with the most 
ardent ot the latter’s admirers. 

‘The kindness of the Cincinnati Music 
Festival Association in granting the 
services of the May Festival Chorus 
made possible an outstanding presenta- 
tion ot Brahms’s ‘German Kequiem’ on 
Feb. 11 and 12. Jeanette Vreeland 
and Alexander Kisselburgh sang the 
solo parts. As a matter of record, it 
was a Slightly smaller, but more flexi- 
ble chorus than the one which nor- 
mally participates in the Festivals. Sev- 
eral additions have been made, notably 
in the tenor section. ‘These helped to 
preserve a better balance between the 
choirs. It was a group that has been 
thoroughly familiar with the Requiem 
for many years and one that had been 
carefully prepared for this cycle by 
Alfred Hartzel, the chorus master, It 
sang, therefore, with assurance and pre- 
cision in the huge fugal passages and 
with careful attention to phrasing and 
color elsewhere in response to Mr. 
Goossens’s conducting, which was pow- 
erful and sensitive im turn, 

A performance of the Second Sym- 
phony quite up to the standard of the 
others of the series preceded the Re- 
quiem, which served as a fitting climax 
to an artistically successful venture. 
For some reason the public did not at- 
tend in numbers as great as one would 
expect in a city with Cincinnati’s repu- 
tation as a center of music. 

FREDERICK YEISER 








Chicago Forms Hofmann Jubilee Group 

Cuicaco, Feb. 20.—Formation ot a 
Josef Hofmann Jubilee Group in Chi- 
cago to honor the pianist when he ap- 
pears at Orchestra Hall on March 15, 
is announced by the Adult Education 
Council which is presenting the Hof- 
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Count Esterhazy, Scion of Famous Family, 


Impressed by New York on Two-Days Visit 





Composer and Conductor Tries 
to Complete Opera on Ship- 
board, But Is Distracted by 
Sight-seeing—Plans to Return 


CCBOCOSING a ship in port as an 
abode for a two-days’ stay in New 
York was a mistake, as far as complet- 
ing his opera was concerned, Count 
Francis Nicholas Esterhazy decided be- 
fore he sailed for the rest of a cruise 
aboard the Milwaukee. Count Ester- 
hazy, interviewed aboard ship, oblig- 
ingiy sketched out a little of his family 
tree, backwards, but rebelled at the idea 
of trying to outline the long procession 
of members of the famous family which 
was so closely connected with the for- 
tunes and fame of Haydn and Beetho. 
ven. His father’s lineage he dismissed 
with a wave of the hand—‘“all Ester- 
hazy”—and went on to the distaff side, 
his mother, Princess Bertha Lobkowitz, 
and her mother, Princess Anna Liech- 
tenstein—names which ring with Bee- 
thovenish memory. But Count Ester- 
hazy prefers to talk of the present. 
kor him, this present includes the 
necessity of finishing that opera for 
possible early performance in Germany. 
It is entitled “Thekla’, and, to his own 
libretto, is based on the romance of 
Wallenstein’s niece. He wrote the end 
first, then went back and consulted 
Schiller’s ‘Wallenstein’ for earlier back- 
ground on the heroic uncle. Another 
opera, ‘The Love Letter’; two sym- 
phonic poems, ‘The Danaids’ and “The 
Golden Sword’ and a large choral work, 
“Te Deum’, are his most important com- 
positions. The last-named will have its 
first performance soon after he returns 
to Europe, and is the work which won 
him a doctor’s degree from New Yosk 
University. 
Only aiter the war was Count Ester- 





Count Francis Nicholas Esterhazy 


hazy’s musical education begun. Born 
in 1896, he had always been potently in- 
fluenced by Wagner, and admits to the 
continuance of that influence. He has 
conducted in Hungary, where he has 
an estate, and in Czechoslovakia, Ger- 
many and Finland. The visit to America 
was purely incidental and he means to 
repeat it with more time and purpose. 
Already he has been impressed with the 
view from the Empire State tower, and 
with the good behavior of the Monday 
night opera audience. 

“Not such bad manners, walking in 
and out while the music was going on, 
as I had been led to expect,” he said. 
He was accompanied on the trip by his 
wife and son, and their curiosity about 
the metropolis and the noise on the dock 
prevented him from working much on 
*Thekla’. F. Q. E. 





mann concert. All Hofmann pupils and 
persons who heard Hofmann’s boyhood 
concerts are urged to attend. 


CLEVELAND OPERA SEASON 








Metropolitan Will Give Eight Works 
First Week in April 
CLEVELAND, Feb. 20.—The Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company will come to Cleve- 
land for eight performances in the first 
week in April. Casts will include Flag- 
stad, Melchior, Rethberg, Pinza, Kie- 
pura, Giannini and others. With them 
will come five conductors, Bodanzky, 
Leinsdorf, Panizza, Papi and Pelletier. 
The performances to be given in Pub- 
lic Hall are: “Traviata’ on April 4; 
‘Tristan und Isolde’ on April 5; ‘Caval- 
leria Rusticana’, ‘Pagliacci’ and a ballet, 
‘The Bat’, on April 6; ‘Rigoletto’ on 
April 7; ‘Tannhauser’ on the afternoon 
of April 8; ‘The Bartered Bride’ on the 
evening of April 8; ‘La Bohéme’ on the 
afternoon of April 9; and ‘Aida’ on the 
evening of April 9. S. M. 





Le Capitol in Toulouse Celebrates Its 
200th Anniversary 

Toutouse, France, Feb. 15.—The 
Capitol Theatre, founded in 1737, re- 
cently celebrated its 200th anniversary 
with a performance of Berlioz’s “The 
Damnation of Faust’. The cast included 
Ninon Vallin, Vanni-Marcoux, and 
Messrs. Faniard and Tomatis. 


‘DIME’ SYMPHONY CONCERT 





Orchestra Conducted by Richard Dun- 
can to Play American Works 

Hastincs, Neb., Feb. 20.—The Hast- 
ings “Dime Symphony,” an organiza- 
tion which takes its name from its 
popular admission price, will give a 
concert under the leadership of Richard 
E. Duncan in the Civic Auditorium on 
March 30. Included on the program 
will be two unpublished American com- 
positions: Gardner Read’s ‘Four Noc- 
turnes’ and Vardell’s ‘Joe Clark Steps 
Out’. Other selections are by Bach- 
Cailliet, Mozart, and Liadoff. 

It is Mr. Duncan’s purpose to play an 
American work at each performance of 
the orchestra. 





Board To Pass on Germany’s 
Popular Music 

BERLIN, Feb. 15.—A ministerial de- 
cree of Dec. 18, just published by the 
Reichs Music Chamber, provides that 
from Feb. 1, 1938, no light music can be 
published in Germany without a spe- 
cial permit issued by a competent 
examining board. The purpose is to 
reduce the amount of worthless popu- 
lar music now flooding the market. In 
future, dance orchestras, etc., must give 
preference to German compositions 
bearing the official imprimatur. Foreign 
popular music will be licensed on the 
basis of “international exchange” or 
reciprocity. G. ve C. 





EVANSTON’S ANNUAL 
FESTIVAL PLANNED 


Stock Chosen Musical Director— 
Chicago Symphony To Play 
Honegger and Brahms 


Evanston, Itu., Feb. 20.—Plans for 
the twenty-sixth annual Evanston Music 
Festival, to be held on May 17, 19 and 
21, have been formulated and Dr. Fred- 
erick Stock, conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony, has been chosen as musical 


director. Hans Lange will act as his 
associate and John W. Beattie of 
Northwestern University School of 


Music will be associate conductor. 

The Chicago Symphony will partici- 
pate in the series of three evening per- 
formances on May 17, 19 and 21 and 
an afternoon performance on May 21. 
For Tuesday, May 17, Honegger’s 
‘King David’ is listed with Bruna Cas- 
tagna, Agnes Davis and William Miller 
as soloists, supported by the Festival 
Chorus. 


Soloists Announced 


Thursday, May 19, brings the Brahms 
‘Requiem’ with Richerd Crooks, Agnes 
Davis and Julius Huehn, while on the 
following Saturday evening there will 
be a gala concert with Helen Jepson, 
Giovanni Martinelli and Julius Huehn. 
The Saturday matinee on May 21 will 
be given over as usual to a Children’s 
Festival, with soloists to be announced, 
and a special children’s chorus. 

Also participating in the programs 
will be the Northwestern University 
A Cappella chorus. 

Officers of the association sponsoring the 
program are Edwin S. Mills, president; 
Theodore W. Robinson, first vice-presi- 
dent; Arthur G. Cable, second vice-presi- 
dent; James F. Oates, third vice-president ; 
John J. Mitchell, secretary, and Addison L. 
Gardner, Jr., treasurer. 


Directors of Association 


Directors include Sewel L. Avery, Ken- 
neth F. Burgess, Bertram J. Cahn, John 
Alden Carpenter, Mark W. Cresap, Charles 
G. Dawes, George B. Dryden, Percy B. 
Eckhart, Mrs. Louis Eckstein, Mrs. Irving 
S. Florsheim, Charles H. Hamill, Mrs. 
Walter R. Kirk, Mrs. Bartholomay Os- 
borne, Edward L. Ryerson, Charles Ward 
Seabury, Mrs. John C. Slade, Silas H. 
Strawn, Albert A. Sprague, Chester D. 
Tripp, Mrs. Frederic W. Upham, Harry 
L. Wells, and Raymond C. Wieboldt. 





Frankfort-on-the-Main Conservatory 
Subsidized by the State 
FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, Feb. 10.— 
Dr. Hoch’s Conservatory of Music, 
under the direction of Hermann Reutter, 
has just been made a State Academy 
of Music, to be carried in future on 
the national budget. This brings the 
number of state -subsidized conserva- 
tories in Germany up to four, the other 
three being in Berlin, Munich and 
Cologne. The Hoch Conservatory was 
maintained previously by the city of 
Frankfort which appropriated a sum of 
150,000 Reichsmarks annually for this 
purpose, besides furnishing the build- 
ings. G. pe C. 





Kabasta Succeeds von Hausegger as 
Conductor of Munich Philharmonic 
Munic#, Feb. 12.—Dr. Siegmund 

von Hausegger, who has been conductor 

of the Munich Philharmonic Orchestra 
for the last twenty years, has resigned. 

Oswald Kabasta, conductor of the con- 

certs of the Society of Friends of Music 

in Vienna, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed him. G. peC. 
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THE CURTIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
(In Rehearsal) 
FRITZ REINER, Conductor 
Casimir Hall 


The Auditorium of The Curtis Institute 
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PORTLAND HAILS 
RESPIGHI PREMIERE 


Piano Concerto in Mixolydian 
Mode Is Played by Olga 
Steeb with Symphony 

PORTLAND, OreE., Feb. 20.—Respighi’s 
piano concerto in the mixolydian mode 
was played here for the first time by 
Olga Steeb with the Portland Sym- 
phony, conducted by Willem van Hoog- 
straten, on Jan. 17. Miss Steeb’s inter- 
pretation was stamped with a robust 
power and rhythmic vitality appropriate 
to the modernistic trend of the work. 
She was received with acclaim. A suite 
from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Le Coq d’Or’ 
was also a novelty. The symphony was 
Haydn’s G Major, No. 88. Ravel’s 
suite ‘Le Tombeau de Couperin’ was 
played as a tribute to the memory of the 
composer. Mr. van Hoogstraten shared 
the applause with the orchestra. 

Boris Blinder, the new first ’cellist 
of the orchestra, introduced Alexander 
Tcherepnin’s ‘Rhapsodie Georgienne’ 
for ‘cello and orchestra in what was 
probably its American premiere, at the 
concert on Jan. 31. This composition of 
Oriental flavor is scored for strings, 
wood winds, two horns, two trumpets, 
kettle drum and an assertive tam tam. 
This percussion instrument was laid on 
a board, the muted effect producing an 
imitation of the Caucasian drum called 
for in the score. The music is built upon 
the nine tone scale. Mr. Blinder was 
recalled repeatedly and Mr. van Hoog- 
straten’s accompaniment furnished ad- 
mirable background. The _ orchestral 
works were Beethoven’s ‘Leonore’ Over- 
ture, No. 3, Prelude to Act III of ‘Die 
Meistersinger’ and the César Franck 
symphony. The orchestra, conducted by 
Mr. van Hoogstraten, played composi- 
tions by Rossini, Wagner, Bach, Schu- 
bert, Grieg, Ippolitoff-Ivanoff and 
Gliére at the matinee concert on Jan. 23. 
David Smith, aged twelve, was the solo- 
ist in the Mendelssohn Concerto in G 
Minor. He received an ovation for a 
mature performance. 





Jane Thatcher Soloist 


Jane Thacher, piano instructor at the 
University of Oregon School of Music, 
appeared with the orchestra in the mati- 
nee series on Feb. 6. Her conception of 
Grieg’s piano concerto displayed intelli- 
gent command of technique and individ- 
uality of style. The audience applauded 
enthusiastically. Two lesser known com- 
positions were “Danse Piedmontese’ by 
Sinigaglia and ‘The Wand of Youth’ by 
Elgar. The Junior. League sponsored 
two Symphony Concerts on Saturday 
mornings at the Benson Polytechnic 
School. 

The Ellison-White Bureau presented 
the Salzberg Opera Guild at the audito- 
rium in Mozart’s ‘Cosi fan Tutte’ on 
Jan. 18 and in Rossini’s ‘Matrimonial 
Market’ and Ibert’s ‘Angélique’ on Jan. 
24. The intrinsic charm and the musical 
ability of the performers won the instant 
approval of the audiences. The Pasquier 
Trio made a debut in Portland at Reed 
College. Fernando Germani gave a pro- 
gram on an electric organ at the Neigh- 
bors of Woodcraft Hall, under the direc- 
tion of Martha B. Reynolds. The sev- 
enth annual concert of the combined ele 
mentary school orchestra and chorus, 
led by Verne Preston, took place at the 
Benson Polytechnic School. Henri Ar- 
cand played Bach’s Concerto in D Minor 
with the orchestra. Alvin Hudson and 
Helen Claire Hodgkins were the suc- 
cessful Oregon contestants in the nation- 
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TALENT FOR A BENEFIT 


Noted Artists Meet at the Home of Lawrence Tibbett to Discuss Plans for a Gala Benefit 

Concert Sponsored by the American Guild of Musical Artists in Carnegie Hall on 

Feb. 20. Dr. Walter Damrosch Gives Charles Kullman and Helen Jepson a Few Pointers, 

While (Standing) Listening Attentively Are Mr. Tibbett, president of the AGMA, Dr. Ernst 
Victor Wolff, Gaspar Cassadé, and Leon Barzin 





wide violin contest conducted by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. 

Viola Wasterlain, violinist, played the 
Goldmark Concerto in A Minor on the 
matinee program on Jan. 9. Her play- 
ing bore the stamp of sincerity and indi- 
viduality. The works for orchestra 
alone were the Overture to Smetana’s 
‘The Bartered Bride’, Schafer’s ‘Java- 
nese Rhapsody’, a Strauss waltz, a pre- 
lude by Jarnefelt, excerpts from Mozart’s 
Symphony in E Flat and from Berlioz’s 
‘Damnation of Faust’. 

Sibelius’s Symphony in E Minor was 
played with distinction by the orchestra 
at the concert on Jan. 3. The other 
items selected by Mr. van Hoogstraten 
were Debussy’s ‘Prelude to the After- 
noon of a Faune’, Chabrier’s ‘Espafia’ 
and the Handel-Harty ‘Water Music’ 
Suite 

JoceLyN FOULKEs 





‘THE ART OF THE FUGUE’ 
PLAYED IN WASHINGTON 





Bach Work, Arranged by Harris and 
Herter, Given in Three Programs— 
Modern Music Also Played 

WasHINcTON, D. C., Feb. 20.—Bach’s 
‘The Art of the Fugue’, arranged for 
string quartet by Roy Harris and 
M. D. Herter Norton, was given in 
three concerts on Feb. 10, 11 and 12 in 
the Library of Congress. The Roth 
String Quartet, presented by the Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge Foundation, 
played the trio of programs. 

The monumental Bach work was 
spread over the three concerts, the 
audiences hearing four, or five, of the 
fourteen contrapunti at a time. Wash- 
ington listeners, hearing “The Art of the 
Fugue’ thus arranged for the first time, 
found the performances illuminating. 
The several voices in the work were 
clearly enunciated by the Roth players, 
who while interpreting the sections 
without great variety of color, offered 
convincing evidence of their familiarity 
with the score. 

The three sections of ‘The Art of the 
Fugue’ were separated not only by a 


day’s interval in each case, but also by 


performances of other quartet works 
from the classical and modern schools. 
A Mozart quartet appeared on each 
program, as did representative com- 
positions by three contemporary Amer- 
ican composers. 

Most colorful of these modern works 
was the Roy Harris Quintet for strings 
and piano, played on the Feb. 12 pro- 
gram, in which Johana Harris, the 
composer’s wife, was pianist. With the 
Roth Quartet Mrs. Harris gave a 
spirited reading of the three-movement 
quintet Passacaglia, Cadenza and Fugue, 
written by Mr. Harris only last year. 

Quincy Porter’s Quartet No. 4, and 
Walter Piston’s Quartet No. 1 were the 
other modern works in the series. 

J. W. 


HARRISBURG WELCOMES 
SZIGETI AS SOLOIST 





Raudenbush Conducts Third Concert of 
Symphony—‘Elegy’ Played as 
Memorial 
HARRISBURG, Feb. 20.—At the third 
of this season’s concerts by the Harris- 
burg Symphony, George King Rauden- 
bush, conductor, in the Forum of the 
State Education Building on Feb. 7, the 
soloist was Joseph Szigeti, who played 
the Mozart Concerto in D and the Bach 
Chaconne, responding to insistent and 
enthusiastic applause with Paganini’s 
ninth Caprice, ‘La Chasse’. His art- 
istry and surpassing mastery left an in- 

eradicable impression. 

‘Elegy’, which was a remarkably suc- 
cessful arrangement by Mr. Rauden- 
bush of Chopin’s Prelude, Op. 28, No 
4, for flute, oboe, clarinet, English 
horn, horn, solo violin and strings, was 
played in memory of Ralph Feldser, 
state officer for the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, and secretary of the 
Harrisburg Musical Association, who 
lost his life in an automobile accident 
on Jan. 11. The remaining works were 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian’ Symphony, and 
Richard Strauss’s “Tod und Verklarung’. 

L. M. 


DAMROSCH CONDUCTS 
NATIONAL SYMPHONY 


‘Abraham Lincoln Song’, Setting 
of Whitman Poem, and Bach 
Transcription Played 

Wasurncton, D. C., Feb. 20.—Ris- 
ing as the venerable conductor and com- 
poser stepped to the podium, 4,000 
Washingtonians paid an _ impressive 
tribute to Dr. Walter Damrosch when 
he appeared with the National Sym- 
phony on Feb. 6. 

Sharing the concert with Hans Kind- 
ler, the orchestra’s regular conductor, 
Dr. Damrosch led the orchestra and a 
chorus of 200 Washington singers in 
his own ‘Abraham Lincoln Song’, a set- 
ting for baritone, chorus and orchestra 
of Walt Whitman’s stirring poem, ‘O 
Captain, My Captain’. Glenn Darwin, 
young American baritone, was the solo- 
ist. The singers were recruited from the 
Washington Choral Society, by Louis 
A. Potter, conductor, and the Combined 
Glee Clubs of the George Washington 
University, Dr. Robert Howe Harmon, 
conductor. 





Opera Excerpts Sung 


Mr. Darwin also sang the Three Mid- 
shipmen’s Song from Dr. Damrosch’s 
opera “The Man Without a Country’, 
which was given its premiere last spring 
at the Metropolitan Opera in New York. 
Chorus and orchestra were also com- 
bined in a presentation of Dr. Dam- 
rosch’s transcription of Bach’s prelude 
and chorale on ‘Ein’ Feste Burg’. 

On the first half of the program Dr. 
Kindler conducted the Overture to 
Gluck’s ‘Iphigenie in Aulis’, and the 
Fourth Symphony of Mendelssohn. 

On Feb. 14 Dr. Kindler and the sym- 
phony inaugurated a new series 
‘Children’s Concerts for Adults’. The 
concerts, sponsored by the music com- 
mittee of the Junior Board of Com- 
merce, are an innovation in the field of 
symphonic music and music apprecia- 
tion work, Dr. Kindler pointed out. 
Although conducted informally in the 
manner of the orchestra’s regular stu- 
dents’ concerts, also in progress now, 
Dr. Kindler is presenting his material 
with the adult audience in mind. 

Jay WALZ 





NEWARK HEARS CHOIR 


St. Olaf Group Led by Christiansen— 
Mordkin Ballet Appears 

Newark, Feb. 20.—A capacity audi- 
ence greeted the St. Olaf Choir in the 
East Orange High School Auditorium 
on Feb. 13 and refused to go home until 
Dr. F. Melius Christiansen, the con- 
ductor, had added two encores to the 
printed list. Impressively gowned in 
maroon and ivory colored robes the 
choir sang with equal excellence a 
varied collection of works in English, 
Latin, German, and Norwegian, ranging 
from a Bach motet for double chorus, to 
Dr. Christiansen’s ‘Beauty in Humility’, 
which was encored. 

On Feb. 15 another capacity audience 
filled the Mosque Theatre to see the 
Mordkin Ballet in ‘The Badly Guarded 
Daughter’, ‘Dionysus’, and “The Gold- 
fish’. Outstanding were Mikhail Mord- 
kin as the Fisherman, and Lucia Chase, 
prima ballerina. The enthusiastic audi 
ence frequently interrupted the perform 
ances with applause for the more dazz- 
ling feats of the dancers. 


P.G, 
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‘Bee Press Criticisms: 


WITH ORCHESTRA [Seattle Symphony, Basil Cameron, 
Conductor) | 


She has now definitely arrived as an artist who will delight a critical 
audience wherever assembled. Seattle Post-intelligencer 








Her audience brought her back again and again. 


Seattle Daily Times i} 


(Portiand, Ore., Symphony, Willem von Hoogstraten, | 
Conductor) | 


vibrant richness of tone. Portland Oregonian | 


— a smooth and flowing tone and an excellent sense of musical 
values, her stage presence is charming and she plays with 
authority. Portland Daily Journal 


. . her technique, interpretation and quiet personality are so 
perfect that nothing further may be used. 
Portland News-Telegram | 


{Vancouver [B. C.] Symphony) 
made a complete conquest of her hearers . - } 
Vancouver (2. C.) Sus 


IN RECITAL | 


received a great ovation and many recalls 


Vancouver (B. C.) News Herald 


New York debut, Miss 
Music Hall Symphony 
Violin Concerto, December 5, 


Wasterlain appeared as 
Orchestra, Erno Rapee 
1937. 


Following her sensational 
with the Radio City 
conducting—-Sibelius 


soloist 
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“NoT PROMISE—BUT FULFILLMENT’”’ 


NEW YORK TIMES 


“A DicniTy RARE AMONG NEWCOMERS”’ 


NEW YORK SUN 
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VIOLA WASTERLAIN 
MAKES DEBUT HERE 


Violinist Achieves Sucstes at 
Recital in Town Hall— 
Known in West 


PLAYS SONATA BY BRAHMS 


Follows It With Composition by 
Sibelius and Group of 
Shorter Pieces 


Viola Wasterlain at once established het 
self as a violinist of distinction at her debut 
recital in Town Hall yesterday afternoon 
From the fine quality of her performances it 
was evident that this copiously gifted young 


newcomer had waited until her art had 
reached ripe maturity before venturing an 
appearance here. Therefore in her case one 
need not speak of promise, but of fulfillment 

Miss Wasterlain, a native of Tacoma, 
Wash., inherited her musical nature, being 
the daughter of a Belgian father who came 

this country as a leader of orchestras and 
bands, and a Spanish mother, who was a 
violinist. She also inherited, so to say, much 


dignity of approach that 
marked the playing of her principal teacher, 
the Belgian master, Cesar Thomson, with 
whom she studied for a number of years 
She received instruction from Gregor 
iavsky and Paul Kochanski. 

No sooner had Miss Wasterlain got under 
way with the opening pages of her initial 
fering, the Brahms sonata in G major, than 
it "ae obvi wus that she was an ex 
perienced performer. And, in fact, she has 
concertized extensively on the West Coast 
and made her bow with orchestras there 
The sonata and the concerto by Sibelius 
hich followed the Br remark 


¥% the nobility and 


also 


Chern 


w ahms were 





ably well chosen to display her firm grasp 
of style in compositions which could hardly 
be more sharply contrasted in this respect. 

With eminent sense of authority, Miss 
Wasterlain read the Brahms in a manner 
to publish fully its meditative, lyric content. 
She did so with laudable restraint, never 
unleashing more than just the right amount 
of tone to keep the whole within its proper 
dynamic frame. Here as in the concerto 
the sounds she drew from the instrument 
were unfailingly pure, even in the most diffi 


cult, rapid passages, and absolutely true to 
pitch. 
Her technic was highly developed, the 


double-stopping and harmonics in the Sibelius 
being noteworthy in their perfection. There 
was a wealth of profound feeling in this 
playing, without ever a hint of overstate- 
ment. Miss Wasterlain’s musicianship, keen 
understanding and unusual poetical endow- 
ment coupled with her fluency of finger and 
bow and the accuracy and interpretation 
virtues of her pronouncements made her 
work the most satisfactory heard from any 
new violinist in some time. 

Naturally, Miss Wasterlain employed a 
more full-blooded type of tone in the Sibelius 
than in the preceding sonata of Brahms. Her 
rendition was intense, but with an inner in 
tensity, as this Northern masterpiece should 
be, but not always is, envisaged. The three 
distinct moods of the opening movement were 
most adroitly established, the adagio brought 
to a climax of vivid emotional stress and 
the finale accorded an exceptionally search 
ing rendition. It was mysterious, brooding 
and eerie, with all the breadth and excite- 
ment necessary, and none of the externalized 
storminess and technical glitter so often mis 
applied to its measures. There was humble 
and deep reverence for the composition and 
its creator in this reading, and one felt that 
its message was delivered from the heart of 
one who had made a long and earnest study 
of it 

Miss Wasterlain, most efficiently supported 
by Ruth Bradley at the piano, also w - heard 


in a group of shorter pieces and the Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco-Heifetz rondo, “The Lark.” 
N.S 


“Violin playing of a high order was disclosed at yesterday’s debut 


recital by Viola Wasterlain in Town Hall. 


Although unknown to New 


York audiences, she brought to her first program here a poised and 


highly finished art 


...more than admirable technic. 


Her style, as con- 


vincingly set forth at this recital, was of a dignity rare among newcomers 


of her bow. 


“ .. she brought to the Brahms G major sonata, a tone that was full- 
bodied at the same time that it was of silken gloss . . . this was playing 
at once musical, suave, tender and well-ordered. 


“The thorny technical difficulties of the Sibelius concerto succumbed 
readily enough to the young violinist’s easy way of making a conquest. 


There was no fuss about it, physical or otherwise. 


She had the strength 


of fingers, the surety of the bow and structural sense to meet its exactions 


securely. 


who have altered Sibelius’s score to suit their own wishes. 
straight Sibelius and the concerto profited thereby . . 


Her tempi were sound, more so than those of some celebrities 


This was 
. an artist for whom 


there should be a place in the recital field.” 


O. T., New York Sun, Nov. 10, 1937 
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Cleveland and Philadelphia 
Players Conducted by Rod- 
zinski and Ormandy 


Boston, Feb. 20.—When the Boston 
Symphony is on tour, devotees of this 
type of music usually seek relaxation im 
other directions, but when the resident 
orchestra left town for its recent visit 
to New York City and adjacent points, 
Symphony Hall throbbed with music 
from two visiting ensembles. 

On Feb. 10, our Cleveland friends, 
with Artur Rodzinski at the helm, gave 
an evening of enjoyable proportions, 
and on Feb. 11 and 12, our neighbors 
from Philadelphia with Eugene Or- 
mandy conducting, offered the usual 
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BOSTON IS VISITED BY TWO ORCHESTRAS 


Friday-Saturday concerts which we cus- 
tomarily attend in that series by the 
Boston group. 

It has been a stimulating experience 
to hear other orchestras than our own, 
and possibly it has been somewhat ex- 
citing for the visitors as well, especially 
for the Cleveland Orchestra, which had 
not been heard here since 1926. It is 
remembered as an orchestra which gave 
promise of becoming a first rate sym- 
phonic organization. Its performance 
on the 10th justified that faith in it. 
Mr. Rodzinsky, conducting as usual 
without score, except in the works with 
the soloist, Rose Pauly, brought both 
originality and discernment to his in- 
terpretation of the following program: 

Toccata and Fugue in D Mimor 

Bach - Wertheim 

Symphony No. 1, Op. .........Shostakovich 

«TIED. cecdcdvctnicesccksses Strauss 

“Dance of the Seven Veils’ 

Aria: ‘Ah! thou wouldst not suffer me to 

kiss thy mouth, Jochanaan.’” 


“Till Eulenspiege!l’s Merry Pranks’ 


Strauss 


Mr. Rodzinski gave the Toccata and 
Fugue a painstaking and at times a 
brilliant interpretation, but orchestral 
instruments are an inadequate substitute 
for the mellower tones of the organ for 
which Bach wrote the work. 


Symphony Found Exciting 


It was interesting to hear the Shos- 
takovich symphony again, and as upon 
the occasion of its first performances 
in Boston, in 1935, at which time Rich- 
urd Burgin brought the work forward 
for the first time im this city during the 
absence of Dr. Koussevitzky. The 
Cleveland Orchestra made the perform- 
ance exciting. 

Exciting also was the orchestral item 
by Strauss, but probably the audience 
felt considerably more of a tingle dur- 
ing the aria sung by Mme. Pauly, who 
possesses unusua! dramatic ability. Not 
in recent years have the patrons of a 
symphony concert in this city witnessed 
a more vivid presentation of an aria 
such as this, which in itself addresses a 
direct appeal to the senses. Mme 
Pauly is not a concert singer ; her voice, 
although full and rich, does not own the 
refinements which are a necessary at- 
tribute to the voice of an avowed con- 
cert singer. What it does possess, how- 
ever, is power and with the driving 
force of the personality behind it, the 
essence of the composer’s idea is directly 
conveyed. Needless to say, Mme. Pauly 
was accorded an ovation. 

The performance of ‘Till’ was a far 
less imspired piece of work than that 
which preceded it. Several opportuni- 
ties for revealing the more subtle por- 
tions of it were overlooked and under 
his hand the score seemed a little too 
matter-of-fact, although the very large 


audience applauded the performance 
with great enthusiasm 
Smeterlin Plays Mozart 


The following afternoon the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy con- 
ducting, played the following program 
with Jan Smeterlin, pianist, as soloist. 
The program: 

Prelude and Fugue in B Mimor.. Bach-Cailliet 


(First performance im Boston) 


Concerto im A for piano and orchestra 


Mozart 
Brahms 


Symphony No 


in C Mimor 


Despite an adept instrumentation of 
the Bach Prelude and Fugue, interest 
m such transcriptions was not height- 
ened by this performance any more than 
that of the previous evening. Mr. Or- 
mandy, of course, conducts without 
score, except when the soloist joins the 
orchestra, and Bostonians no doubt 





Jan Smeterlin, Soloist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in Boston 


heard as faithful a performance of the 
Bach as they are likely to hear at any 
time. Mr. Ormandy also follows the 
lead of his co-conductor, Mr. Stokowski, 
in many details of interpretation. He 
also sanctions free bowing, as does Mr. 
Stokowski, and while this detail may 
not appear to have much bearing on 
interpretation, it seems to have a direct 
bearing upon tone quality. The or- 
chestra as a whole is a fine example of 
well balanced choirs and the musician- 
ship of its conductor remains unques- 
tioned. 

The high point of the afternoon was 
the performance of the concerto. Mr. 
Smeterlin is known to his Boston audi- 
ences as a player par excellence of 
Chopin. He may be said to have now 
added Mozart to his repertoire. His 
touch is admirably suited to the small 
intricacies of the works of this com- 
poser and the manner in which Mr. 
Smeterlin tossed off, clearly and with 
charm, the various scales and arpeggios 
of Mozert, is a thing to be remembered 
with pleasure. The orchestra appeared 
to be in complete accord with the solo- 
ist and the performance won an ova- 
tion for the pianist and just recogni- 
tion for the orchestra. 

The program for Saturday night in- 
cluded a Buxtehude-Cailliet Passacag- 
lia, the Beethoven Symphony No. 7, the 
Strauss ‘Burlesque’ for piano and or- 
chestra (Mr. Smeterlin), Debussy’s 
‘Afternoon of a Faun’ and Falla’s 
‘Three Cornered Hat’ Suite comprising 
‘The Neighborhors’, ‘Dance of the Mil- 
ler’ and ‘Final Dance’. 

Grace May StuTsMAN 


‘CHROMA’ BY DULFER 


State Symphony Under Thiede 
Gives Premiere of ‘An 
American Holiday’ 


sosToN, Feb. 20.—Jordan Hall housed 
the State Symphony in a concert which 
featured the first performance in Bos- 
ton of Ary Dulfer’s ‘Chroma, An Ameri- 
ean Holiday’, and proceeded to the 
Chausson ‘Poéme’ for violin and or- 
chestra, played by Mildred Taylor 
Shaw, and the Tchaikovsky Symphony 
No. 4, Op. 36. Alexander Thiede con- 
chucted. 

Mr. Dulfer was born in Rotterdam, 
but became an American citizen many 
years ago. He is well known in Boston 
as a capable teacher of the violin. His 
composition is kaleidoscopic in out-line 








MALIPIERO’S MUSIC 
PLAYED IN BOSTON 


‘Elegiaca’ Symphony Introduced 
by Koussevitzky - Menuhin 
Soloist with Symphony 


Boston, Feb. 20.—Prior to its de- 
parture for New York City, the Boston 
Symphony with Serge Koussevitzky 
conducting, gave one of the memorable 
concerts of the season. Yehudi Menu- 
hin was the soloist and the program was 
as follows: 





Symphony No. 2, ‘Elegiaca’.......... Malipiero 
(First performances in Boston) 
Concerto for violin and orchestra..Schumann 
(First performances in Boston) 
Concerto in E Minor for violin and orchestra 

Mendelssohn 
Overture to ‘Der Fliegende Hollander’ 
Wagner 
The newly heard work by Malipiero 
seemed less an orthodox symphony and 
rather more a series of symphonic epi- 
sodes depicting varying emotions. A 
program note by the composer explains 
that “this symphony is just music.” As 
such we are willing to accept it, yet it 
this were so, it seems strange that the 
composer should attach a subtitle to the 
work or attempt to explain the meaning 
of the opus. A second hearing might 
reveal hidden beauties. The audience 
gave the piece a friendly reception. 


Schumann Impeccably Played 


The much discussed Schumann con- 
certo, and, of course, Yehudi Menuhin, 
were the chief sources of interest. By 
this time, readers of MustcAL AMERICA 
are familiar with the story of the work. 
The tremendous publicity accorded it 
has lent it a sort of fictitious glamor 
which one hearing dispelled. It is long 
and tiresome; it travels in circles and 
gets nowhere, and even the earnest, im- 
peccable performance of young Menuhin 
failed to bring it alive. 

The contrast between the Schumann 
and the Mendelssohn works was start- 
ling, and the Andante, in particular, of 
the Mendelssohn, was a reward worth 
waiting for. Although Mr. Menuhin, 
returning to us after two years retire- 
ment, was applauded to the echo, in this 
correspondent’s opinion he has not ad- 
vanced as far in his art as he should. 
Instead of leaving his own emotional im- 
print upon the works he played, thev 
were delivered in a musical but well- 
taught manner which did not give one 
the idea that only a Menuhin could have 
played it so. 

The orchestra was at its brilliant best 
in the closing work on the program and 
the audience remained to applaud con- 
ductor and men. 

Grace May STUTSMAN 


IN BOSTON PREMIERE 


and appears to be the result of some 
experimentation with various types of 
harmonic ideas. The work does not as 
yet disclose a master hand at symphonic 
writing, but it was no doubt good fun 
to put together. Mr. Dulfer was pres- 
ent and acknowledged the applause from 
his seat in the audience. Mrs. Shaw 
is also a Bostonian and a violinist of 
recognized ability. Her performance of 
the ‘Poéme’ won her prolonged applause. 


G. M. S. 





Helen C. Place, Soprano, Sings for 
Caledonian Society 
Feb. 20.—Helen C. 


BosTon, Place 


soprano, was the soloist for the Cale- 
donian Society of Providence and the 
Clan Fraser of Pawtucket at the recent 
Robert Burns anniversary celebrations. 
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PAULY SINGS WITH 
CLEVELAND FORCES 


Wagner and Strauss Excerpts 
Are Performed with Work 
By Shostakovich 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 20.—The thirteenth 
pair of concerts given on Feb. 3 and 5 
by the Cleveland Orchestra brought 
Rose Pauly as soloist in the following 
program: 


Toccata and Fugue in D mimor........... 
Bach- Wertheim 


Symphony We. OD ..<cccccesccases Shostakovich 
lristan und Isolde—Prelude and Love-Death 
Wagner 


‘Salome’—Dance of the Seven Veils, Solo 

OO saiatnctncnseesccceeetea ichard Strauss 

It was unfortunate that Mme. Pauly 
had a serious cold on her visit to Cleve- 
land. In spite of this she went on with 
her singing, though with evident dis- 
tress. Even with this condition hamper- 
ing her, Mme. Pauly proved herself an 
artist of the keenest perception. In 
‘Salome’ she rose to such heights as to 
terrify the listener. It is to be hoped 
that she will return next season when 
we may hear her to better advantage. 

The orchestra responded with unusual 
alacrity to every indication of the baton. 
Particularly in the virtuoso piece of 
Shostakovich the ensemble was shown 
to best advantage. Brilliant coloring 
and dynamics characterized this per- 
formance. In the following two weeks 
the Orchestra was on tour through the 
East, visiting nearly twenty cities. 

Two years ago the Cleveland Women’s 
Symphony was organized under the lead- 
ership of Hyman Schandler, head of the 
second violins of the Cleveland Orchestra 
The policy of the organization is to make 
possible active expression of the women 
in the community who are denied regu- 
lar membership in professional organi- 
zations. Today, the group boasts over 
seventy members, and has given nearly 
a score of public performances. On 
Jan. 18 it gave a concert at Severance 
Hall in which the fifteen-year-old Cleve- 
land pianist, Eunice Podis, was soloist 
in the Grieg Concerto. She was able 
to fuse into her reading of this score 
a depth of feeling that usually comes 
only after a wealth of experience. The 
Orchestra rounded out the program with 
the Overture to Gluck’s ‘Iphigenia in 
Aulis’, the Beethoven Symphony No. 4, 
and the Tchaikovsky ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
overture. The concert was for the bene- 
fit of the Fortnightly Musical Club 
Scholarship fund. 

STEWART MATTER 





WORK BY CARPENTER 
GIVEN IN BALTIMORE 





Symphony Plays ‘Sea-Drift’ Led by 
Janssen—Szigeti Heard with 
Philadelphia Men 
BALTIMORE, Feb. 20.—Werner Jans- 
en, conducting the Baltimore Sym- 
hony at the Lyric, gave excellent read 
igs of Mendelssohn’s ‘Scotch’ Sym- 
hony and the ‘Caprice Espagnol’ of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff to which John Alden 
irpenter’s ‘Sea Drift’ served as con- 
‘mporary contrast. 

The Carpenter composition is atmos- 
heric throughout, depending upon in- 
trumental blendings rather than form 
r melodic material for its effect. Gen- 
ous applause followed the performance 
the novelty. 

Che third concert for young people 
iven on Feb. 12 by the Baltimore Sym- 
hony under Mr. Janssen, had as its 
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theme examples of French music. The 
youthful audience sang the folksong 
‘There Was a Shepherd Maiden’ and 
listened attentively to a suite by Ra- 
meau, the Debussy ‘Nocturnes’, the Ra- 
vel “Mother Goose” Suite, Honegger’s 
‘Summer Pastoral’ and the ‘“Rakoczy 
March’. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene 
Ormandy conducting, with Joseph Szi- 
geti, violinist, as soloist, played at the 
Lyric on Feb. 2. The Beethoven Violin 
Concerto was Mr. Szigeti’s vehicle. He 
gave a superlative performance which 
was accorded an ovation. The program 
also included the overture to ‘Fidelio’ 
and the Brahms C Minor Symphony. 
The large list of subscribers, taxing the 
capacity of the auditorium, approved 
the classic program. 

F.C. B. 


LOCAL MUSICIANS 
HEARD IN CLEVELAND 


Institute and Music School Stu- 
dents Appear—St. Olaf 
Choir Performs 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 20.—The Cleveland 
Institute of Music and the Cleveland 
Music School Settlement presented a 
joint student recital at the home of Mrs. 
Howard P. Eells on Feb. 4, sponsored 
by the Junior League. The St. Olaf 
Choir under the guidance of F. Melius 
Christiansen gave its annual concert 
an. 30 to a capacity audience. On Feb. 
the Ensemble Class Chorus of the In- 
stitute of Music gave a concert of Bach 
Cantatas under the direction of Eman- 
uel Rosenberg at the Museum of Art 
The Bach E Major Sonata for fiute and 
piano was capably played by Martin 
Heyiman and MHarold Fink. The 
Chorus was im every way a credit to 
Mr. Rosenberg. Another in the series 
of Faculty recitals at the Institute of 
Music was given by Nevada Van Der 
Veer on Feb. 7 with Ruth Edwards, 
pianist, and Elaime Canalos, violinist, 


assisting 





] 
> 


Efrem Zimbalist was the fiith attrac- 
tion im the new Music Hall Artists 
Series, which has been s successful 


this past year. With the excellent sup- 
port of Vladimir Sokoloff, he presented 
a program off the beaten track, yet with 
dignity and artistic value. The Ysaye 
Sonata in D Mimor and the Chausson 
‘Poéme”’ were the principal offerings. 
The Orpheus Male Chorus under the 
direction of Charles D. Dawe presented 
unother of their concerts Feb. 8 at Pub- 
lic Hall, with Igor Gorin as visiting 
soloist. Two Cleveland composers were 
represented on the program, Josephine 
Forsythe Myers and Mrs. Edwin 5S 
Griffiths STEWART MATTER 





Reception for Serge Prokofieff 

At a concert and reception given by 
the League of Composers at the Cosmo- 
politan Chub on the afternoon of Feb. 
6, Serge Prokofieff, Russian composer, 
was the guest of honor and piano solo- 
ist. In a program of his own works, 
Mr. Prokofieff played three composi- 
tions for 7 >: a “March for Children’, 
a dance from the ballet “Romeo and 
Juliet’, and a Fugue, Op. 52—all recent 
compositions. Other works on the pro- 
gram were the Fourth Piano Sonata 
played by Henry Harris: two songs, an 
‘Love for Three Oranges’ 
and “Think of Me.” sung by Maria Max- 
imovitch, and a Sonata for two violins 
played by Roman Totenberg and Nico- 
lai Berezowsky 
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Atlantic Photos 


AWARD GIVEN YOUTHFUL VIOLINIST 


Mischa Elman, Arnold Eidus, Winner of the ‘Rising Musica! Star’ Contest, and Alexander 
Smallens 


Arnold Ejidus, thirteen-year-old vio- 
linist, who will make his New York re- 
cital debut in the Town Hall on March 
l, was the winner of a $500 prize in the 
‘Rising Musical Star’ contest on Jan. 16. 


MITROPOULOS IS 
SOLOIST WITH MEN 


Minneapolis Hears Conductor as 
Pianist with Symphony in 
Aubert Work 


MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 20.—Dimitri Mi- 
tropoulos continues to work wonders 
with the Minneapolis Symphony. His 
outstanding achievements recently have 
been with Mahler’s First Symphony, the 
Third and Fifth Beethoven Symphonies, 
the premiere of a symphonic suite, “The 
Life of Polichinelle’ by Nicolas Nabo- 
koff, and his own playing (and con- 
ducting) of the Aubert Fantaisie for 
piano and orchestra. 

His brisk handling of Beethoven pro- 
duces the spirit and vitality appropriate 
to his music. The Mahler symphony 
satisfied all but the irreconcilable anti- 
Mahlerites. The Nabokoff work, rather 
eccentric “picture music,” was given an 
intense reading that all but succeeded in 
bringing it to life. The Aubert opus 
was a tour de force for Mr. Mitropoulos 
and the orchestra. 

The Sunday popular programs have 
offered varied fare, including two tone 
poems of Richard Strauss, Respighi’s 
‘Fountains of Rome’ (conducted by 
Daniele Amfitheatrof on his return 
from Boston), the Dvorak ‘New World’ 
Symphony and the Borodin Symphony 
No. 2. 

A notable performance of the Bee 
thoven Fourth Concerto was given by 
Artur Rubinstein recently. Patrons of 
the University Artists course again wel- 
comed avidly the Trudi Schoop comic 
ballet, which performed its new work, 
‘All for Love.’ Other artists on the re- 
cital course schedules have been Raya 
Garbousova, ’cellist, and Alexander 
Brailowsky, pianist. The Augsburg 
College Choir gave its annual home con- 
cert in Central Lutheran Church, im- 
pressing by its style and good tone in a 
program of sacred music. The Ham- 
line University A Cappela_ choir, 





directed by John M. Kuypers, has just 
successful Northwest 
Joun K. SHERMAN 


returned from a 
tour. 


The judges included Ernest Hutcheson, 
Efrem Zimbalist, Alma Gluck, Olga 
Samaroff and Alexander Smallens. The 
award was persented by Mischa Elman, 
violinist. 


LaViolette Compositions to Be Heard 
Wesley LaViolette’s Chorale will be 
performed by the Toronto Symphony 
under Sir Ernest MacMillan during 
February, by the Grand Rapids Sym- 
phony, Karl Wecker, conductor, and 
will be broadcast for the second time 
this season by the Rochester Philhar- 
monic with Howard Hanson conduct- 
ing. Mr. LaViolette’s First Quartet and 
Piano Quintet will be broadcast from 
Paris, France. In Washington, D. C., 
the quartet will be played by the Wash- 
ington String Quartet, and in Philadel- 
phia by the Stringart Quartet. The 
composer’s new book, ‘Music and Its 
Makers’, has just been published. 





New Song by Robert Elmore Pubilshed 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 20.—The Galaxy 
Music Corporation recently published a 
new song ‘From the Heights’, by Rob- 
ert Elmore, composer, pianist, and or- 
ganist, the words being a sonnet by 
Arthur Davison Ficke. Mr. Elmore’s 
artist-pupil Dorothy MHorberger has 
been chosen from among forty-five ap- 
plicants for the post of organist of the 
Kynett M. E. Church. On Feb. 23 Mr. 
Elmore will play an all-Bach program 
at the Irvine Auditorium; on March 2 
he will give another program at the 
Baly-Cynwyd M. E. Church. 





Frances Williams Songs Are Heard 

Two songs by Frances Williams 
were heard recently when Mrs. Ward 
Ingalsbee sang ‘Rustling Leaves are 
Whispering’ at the Rondout Presbyter- 
ian Church in Kingston and Zola Dou- 
thett sang ‘Lill’ Angels’ at the Southern 
Club of Jackson Heights. The latter 
was broadcast from WJZ on the ‘Old 
Barn Hour’ on Jan. 15. 





Amri Galli-Campi Engaged by 
Metropolitan 

Edward Johnson, general manager: of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, has 
announced the engagement of Amri 
Galli-Campi, American coloratura so- 
prano, for the spring tour of the com- 
pany. Mme. Galli-Campi will make her 
first appearance as Gilda in ‘Rigoletto’ 
in Cleveland. 
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Again, the Need of More Generous 
Treatment of the Composer 


SHE aims of the newly orgamzed American 
Composers’ Alliamce are miterestimg; therr 





application stil to be givem practical tests. 
Whether, im this day oi rp te there will 
be a clash with a performers iamee, a pub- 
lishers’ association, or a seudanne mutual pro- 
tective association, with perhaps some such de- 
velopment as a sit-down stmke of directors or 
guarantors, is for time to show. Im other walks 
[ life, almost every move that ts made by any 
group for the betterment of its own condition 


treads on the toes of some other group and it 
is not likely that music ever will be a complete 
exception to the rule that a gam m one direction 
means something out of pocket m amother. 

Entirely aside from the p ractical steps planned 
by the new organization, whoch has as its mme 
diate objective the “ ‘systematizing™ of royalties on 
public performances of copynght works, there has 
inal a situation that im primciple has been so 
illogical and unfair as to make every thinking 
person wonder how it cam go om from year to 
year. The crux of it ts that the great musical 
institutions of the world expect to pay hand- 
somely for everything except music. Can any 
one justify the continuance of a way of operating 
whereby liberal appropriatioms are made, of 
necessity, for performance, but nothing or next to 
nothing is set for that winch is to be per- 
formed ? 

Opera presents shiminmg examples of the ab- 
surdity of the present and time-honored pro- 
cedure. If royalties rum mito three fig 
each performance of a hyne drama, they are like 
ly to be considered prohibitive. Yet as many as 


aside 


figure S$ tor 
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six or eight individual singers in any performance 
of that work may be paid as much per night, and 
one or more may receive remuneration running 
into four figures. In large degree, low-royalty or 
non-royalty operas may determine the repertoire 
of an institution that would never expect to meet 
its obligations to its public by engaging only the 
lowest-salaried singers or trying to get the ser- 
vices of operatic aspirants willing to sing for 
nothing. 

Some interesting, and at the same time, rather 
shocking figures bearing on this question have 
been assembled by Minna Lederman, and utilized 
by her in an article in The Nation. Not merely 
opera, but to an even greater extent symphony 
and the radio are involved. Would any one con- 
tend for a moment that Stravinsky is more im- 
portant as a conductor than as a composer? Has 
he ever done anything in the conducting field 
to compare to ‘Petrushka’ in the domain of com- 
position? Yet for a single hour as a conductor on 
the air he is said to have been paid $1,750. 
Played in the concert hall, the fee for ‘Petrushka’ 
is said to be but $75 (which includes the rental 
of the parts as well as the performance rights) ; 
this the composer must divide among the pub- 
lisher, the agent and himself. 

Yet many another composer, Americans in- 
cluded, would rejoice to have the eminence 
whereby he could demand and receive a $75 roy- 
alty. Miss Lederman is authority for the story 
that not long ago a publisher asked a leading 
American orchestra for $40 in royalties. ‘“Roy- 
alties !,”” she quotes a member of the management 
as replying. “Why your Mr. X should be paying 
us that $40!” 


4 ip fault is not with any particular organiza- 
tion or with what is done in isolated cases. It 
is in the basic outlook, whereby orchestras, opera 
houses and other institutions in doing their 
budgeting take it for granted that the music they 
present can be obtained for a relatively small 
figure, no matter how heavy their outlay may 
be in other directions. Naturally, to increase that 
figure in a time of economizing would appear 
an extravagance; and if there must be further 
pruning, it may be simpler to cut down on royalty 
performances than on the salary of the conduc- 
tor, who, strange as it may seem, may receive 
in a month as much as the grand total to com- 
posers in a season. Programs have been changed 
to eliminate works involving an outlay of a few 
hundred dollars at the very time that a soloist 
had been engaged at a figure equal to, or perhaps 
twice the sum involved. “Yes, but the soloist 
is boxoffice, the composition is not,’ would ap- 
pear to be the answer. 

But what if royalties had to be paid on all 
compositions to some one, irrespective of how 
long the composer might have been dead, instead 
of there being a great storehouse of works that 
can be had free or almost free? Would it not 
then be found that certain compositions were box- 
office? Or if soloists were to be had for the ask- 
ing, if conductors could be obtained without 
salary, would not a similar situation be presented ? 
Musical institutions pay interpreters their fees 
because this is necessary to get the interpreters. 
Soloists and conductors must make a living. So 
must the composer. Without composition there 
could be no use for soloists, conductors or musi- 
cal institutions, whatever their kind, quality or 
state of pecuniosity. Is it to be conceded that 
music exists primarily because dead men need 
no pay and live ones ought to be glad merely to 
hear their works performed, however urgent their 
needs? As the source of all music, the composer 
cannot forever be regarded as a side issue when 
compared to his interpreter, nor can he forever 
be put off with a pittance while others reap the 
rewards of no more deserving service to their fel- 
lows and to the art of music. 


- 
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Grignon 


Tito Schipa, Tenor, Visiting Hollywood, Is Photographed with 
Sonja Henie, Skating Star, and Gets an Autograph to Boot 


Tcherepnin — “Feeling is the important thing in 
music”, declares Alexander Tcherepnin, “much more 
important than understanding !” 


Lawrence—The tremendous energy displayed by 
Marjorie Lawrence in her Salome, does not come 
from over-abundance of food. “I eat no breakfast,” 
said Miss Lawrence, “and not much but fruit and 
fresh vegetables for luncheon.” 


Ormandy—The Gustav Mahler medal, awarded 
annually to the conductor who accomplishes most in 
the cause of making Mahler’s music popular, has been 
bestowed upon Eugene Ormandy, co-conductor of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Moore—The Metropolitan opera soprano Grace 
Moore is re-studying Charpentier’s ‘Louise’ which 
she hopes to sing here next season. If she does, the 
composer has promised to come from Paris to hear her 


Prokofieff—Another musician who does not encour- 
age courting of the muse by his offspring, is Serge 
Prokofieff, now in this country. “With their mother 
a singer and me a pianist, two more music-makers 
in the house would be intolerable!” he says. 


Walska—The English inventor, Harry Grindell- 
Mathews, whom Ganna Walska recently took for her 
fifth husband, is so busy inventing a new aerial 
torpedo that he could not take time off from his 
laboratory work to go on a honeymoon. 


Schnabel—That the competitive spirit of America 
has worked to develop native genius, is the opinion 
of Artur Schnabel. “It is in America that the next 
great renascence of man will be brought about,” he 
said, “It will take time, but the material is here in 
abundance.” 


Ronald—For twenty-seven years president of the 
Guildhall School of Music, Sir Landon Ronald has 
announced his retirement at the age of sixty-four. 
He was engaged as conductor at Covent Garden 
when only eighteen, and three years later toured this 
country with Melba. 


Perosi—A commission to compose a setting of the 
Mass in honor of the 400th anniversary of the birth 
of St. Charles Borromeo has been accepted by Don 
Lorenzo Perosi. The Mass, when completed, will 
have its first performance under the baton of the 
composer, in the Milan Cathedral. 






































MOZART'S OWN CATALOGUE 
ISSUED IN MINIATURE 


(Continued from pager 6 


German. A reprmt was pobiishe’d o 
1859 im the appendix to the Mor 
biography of Ulibischefi. The Beri 
Mozart-Gemeinde (Mozart Assaciater 
published it again Mm Ws papers of 
November, 1903. Simce that tome m 
further edition has appeared. The mab 
lisher of the present issue memes 
that all four contamed typactapi: 
errors. 

It is imterestnme that Professor 
Deutsch can call attention & 
editings of the catalorue of works 
which may go back to Mozart hmmsch 
These are characterized by ttle cress 
and checks on the left-hand marem of 
the pages of text and would seem 
point to the fact that Mozart later cor 
rected the catalogue repeatedly. An mm 
known hand may have added the mart: 
and figures on the pares of mmx 
which are written partly m red wi 
Professor Deutsch is of the opmuon that 
all these entries may be of si=mihcanc 
for the history of the autarraph wo 
ings of Mozart 


VvaTna 


Fails to List Many Compasitiess 


In Mozart’s autograph catalocu: 
be sure, a whole series of Composter 
is missing, among them the camieh 
‘Davidde penitente’ (March 18. 1S 
taken from material of the untenshe 
Mass in C Minor, with two new arin 


a ‘Lied der Freitheit’ Sonr of Free 
dom’) (presumably 1785 Paves: 
dances, and an adamio for ™oSc2 


glasses. Also the Requiem, which was 
left unfinished, is absent. The pobisihe 
is quite right when he says thet Moret 
made a great sacrifice of time om 
energy for this catalogue, winch wa: 
to be of great service in Moret re 
search. The list comes down to Ww 
three weeks of his death 

The first work to be recorded, undc 
late of Feb. 9, 1784, is the Piamo ¢ 
certo in E Flat, played m pubh 
Mozart himself a few weeks leter. Ths 
same year supplies the cat 
six more piano concertos. The mumie: 
of compositions for Masomc Cams = 
not small 
we find in 1786 the “Schausprcldred 
(‘Theatrical Producer’ Komadie mr 


aingcae w 


In the wav of Stare wort 


Musik’ (‘Comedy with Musi un 
‘Le Nozze di Figaro’ The Marri 
, .7 ’ TY ™ es — —— 
of Figaro’). The annotation @m te 
catalogue reads m Itahan: “Prem a 
musica [Pieces of music 3 


Under “Attori” the mames of the mak 
and female singers are given 

For the vear 1787 we read: “Oct 
ber 28 in Prague — I] dissolate pam 
o il Don Giovanni”. As abore, @ 


Italian: 24 pieces of music—and hie 
wise the list of singers. Por 17W 
‘Cosi fan tutte’ (“Sn January” iv 
(“in July”), Die Zauberfiate Th 
Magic Flute’) periormed Senter 
ber 30 consisting of 22 pieces” 


In the announcement of the cast we 


read: “Fravenzimmer” “Female” 
(the names follow and | 04“NMieme” 
(“Males”). Immediately ifollowme 
‘September 5, performed m Praca 
September 6, ‘La Clemenza chi Tite 
The entire entry aram m Itela ar 
the end the annotation: 24 gece 


September 28 to the opera, Die 
Zauberfidte’ (“The Magi Fiat : 
priests’ march and the overture 
The final entry is dated Nov. 15 = 


concerns the little Freemason Cantet 
with an exact statement of the wea 


mentation 
If the text-hand at the end shows 
some traces of his dimess, the sire 
lown of the music, nevertheless, rem 
us sound as the mind of the creaier 
De. Pawt Srerax 
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Whet They Read Twenty Years Ago 








(Chicage Opera Repertoire 
Tie repertoure of the Chicago Opera 
Company's Secomd Week in New York 


ninded “Mamom’. ‘“Pelleas et Méli- 
sume Lucta” with Galli-Curci: ‘Aida’ 
Rauis2> “Momma Vanna’ with Gar- 


em amd Muratore; ‘Cavalleria’ and 
prince Loutse” with Genevieve 
wm “Faust” with Melba. 
1918 
Requiescat 


3 mmees tm @ roundabout way 
tt Amalta Materna, who 
vy years was one of the 
miterpreters of Wagnerian 


mum, has Passed ewoy m her seventy- 
rl D Wee Materne died in V1- 
[= 7978. 
1918 


Te Hear Premiere 
~ @ Lazzari has landed “at an At- 
wntac Port™ for the premiere in Chicago 
ms opera, “Le Santeriot” under the 
fanom of Campammt. 
191s 





Mabel Daniels Composition Played in 
Previdence 
stex, Fei 20—Mabel Daniels’s 
“cates” Islamd” was performed on Feb. 
be the Providemce Symphony, Dr 
Wass Leps. comductor. Her ‘Deep 
mde for full orchestra, has 
eem played by three orchestras this sea- 
ai 2: t was heard at the first Young 
? es meert at Carnegie Hall 


Neefelk Hears Chamber Music 


Nearenrs, Va. Feb. 20—A concert 
thamber music by Haydn, Brahms 
mi Mozart was given at the Little The- 
wore here. umder the auspices of the 
F< Thamber Music Society. The 
sac was played by Howard Boat- 
eracht. first violin: Vera Ruggieri, sec 
Louise Nash, viola; Philip 
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In March, 1918, This Was the 

Most Recent Photograph of 

Giacomo Puccini, Whose 

Opera, ‘La Rondine’, Was 
Then in the News 
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A Revival 

Bellini’s ‘I Puritani’ revived at the 
Metropolitan with Maria Barrientos, 
Hipoltto Lazaro, José Mardones and 
Flora Perini in the main roles. The 
repertoire for the week also included 
‘Aida’; ‘The Marriage of Figaro’; 
‘Rigoletto’; ‘Thais’; ‘Le Prophéte’; 
‘Marouf’, and ‘Manon Lescaut’. 

1918 


News from Bella Italia 
None the less American for his Italian 
name, Eduardo di Giovanni, the first 
Parsifal Italy heard, heads the list of 
tenors engaged for the Carnival season 
at the Politeama in Genoa. 
1918 


A Philharmonic Program 

Josef Stransky, conducting the Phil- 
harmonic, had Pablo Casals as soloist 
in Dvorak’s B Minor Concerto. The 
orchestra played Bach’s Brandenburg 
Concerto in F; Schubert's ‘Unfinished’ 
Symphony; MacDowell’s ‘Hamlet and 
Ophelia’ and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Span- 
ish Caprice’. 





Nelson, ‘cello; and Emily La Blanc 
Faber, piano. 


Doenhoff Succeeds Grunwald in 
Naumburg Foundation 

Albert von Doenhoff was recently 
elected director, secretary and treasurer 
of the Naumburg Foundation, replacing 
Hugo Grunwald, whose _ resignation 
was necessitated by illness. Mr. Grun- 
wald’s office as treasurer of the Bohe- 
mians and of the Musicians Foundation 
was taken by Carl Deis. 





Marianne Genet’s ‘Hymn To The Night’ 
Performed 

The Alpha Theta Chapter of Sigma 

Delta Iota and the Beta Gamma Chap- 

ter of Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia gave a 

musical in the Grace Dodge Room of 





AUUULCLOUELLULUUELOROAUEREEEAHOETONDENUU NOL UOUEE EO EEOUET COMUNDELE TOO EONNOON HHO HOND NERO 





Maria Barrientos, Soprano of the Metro- 
politan, with Her Son, George 


What Became of It? 
(Headline) BILL FOR NATION- 


Enrico Caruso as John of Leyden, AL CONSERVATORY NOW 
in ‘Le Prophéte.’ From a Water READY FOR HOUSE. 
Color Sketch by the Tenor Himself for Establishment of Federal Music and 


Legislation 


Art School Will Be Immediately Con- 
sidered—President Would Head Con- 
trolling Board. 


1918 


To Praise While Blaming .. . 

(David Bispham loquitur) “. . . The 
following morning in the Sun, Mr. Hen- 
derson remarked, apropos of my con- 
cert: ‘Mr. Bispham’s memory played 
him false at one point, but then, no one 
makes mistakes with such authority as 
Mr. Bispham!” 

1918 


With Mary in the Company? 
Lucien Muratore, leading French 
tenor of the Chicago Opera, is desirous 
of singing the leading role in ‘Le Jong- 
leur de Notre Dame’ restored to its 
original form. 
1918 


Not Bad Even Then 
(Headline) Huge Income Tax Paid 
by Caruso. Tenor Hands Over Cheque 
for $59,000 to Collector of Internal 
Revenue. 





Teachers College, Columbia University, 
on Feb. 4 at which Marianne Genet’s 
‘Hymn To The Night’ was sung by the 
choral group under the baton of Marion 
Flagg. 





Westminster Choir Makes Tour 

The Westminster Chorus and its con- 
ductor, Dr. John Finlay Williamson, 
entrained for the annual concert tour 
recently, giving its first concert in Ship- 
penburg, Pa. Other places to be visited 
by the chorus were Mercerburg, Pa., 
Baltimore, Md., Westminster, Md., 
Winchester, Va., Staunton, Va., Farm- 
ville, Va., Blacksburg, Va., Danville, 
Va., Durham, N. C., Goldsboro, N. C., 
Rock Hill, S. C., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Kingsport, Tenn., Bluefield, W. Va. 
Lewisburg, W. Va., Charleston, W. Va. 
Clarksburg, W. Va., Cumberland, Md. 
York, Pa., and Philadelphia. 
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CONCERTS: ™@ 


EBRUARY was ushered in by 

Rudolf Serkin’s only solo appear- 
ance. Amparo and José Iturbi shared a 
piano program, and Alexander Tche- 
repnin gave a recital of his own works. 
Alexander Brailowsky continued his 
Chopin series, Webster Aitken his 
Schubert sonatas, and the Dayton Piano 
Symphony appeared. Other pianists 
were Josef Martin, Chester Barris, 
Leonora Cortes and David Holland. 
Yehudi and Hephzibah Menuhin col- 
laborated in two sonata recitals. The 
violin roster included also Simon Gold- 
berg, Eudice Shapiro, Samuel Carmell 
and Irving Becker. Margaret Matzen- 
auer returned in concert, and John 
Charles Thomas and Povla Frijsh were 
song recitalists. Theodate Johnson of- 
fered an all-Sibelius program. Emily 
Roosevelt sanw at two benefit concerts, 
one of which she shared with Harold 


Henry. Other singers were Pauline 
Pierce and Marie-Auguste Beutner. 
Choruses were represented by the 


Mozart Boys Choir, the Dessoff Choirs 
and the Helsinki Chorus. Harold 
Bauer, Albert Spalding and Gaspar 
Cassad6 gave a recital of trios. ’Cellists 
were Gregor Piatigorsky and Ana Drit- 
tell. 


The Menuhin Plays a Sonata Program 
at the Metropolitan 


Yehudi Menuhin, violinist; Hephzibah 
Menuhin, pianist. Metropolitan Opera 
tlouse, Feb. 1, evening: 

Sonata, No. 8 yea ers Bach 


Sonata, No. 7, in C Minor, 
CP, GE BR Bice cces .. Beethoven 
DER BI Wedocdcreicccccsccccceneses Pizzetti 
With the huge auditorium of the Metro- 
politan Opera House packed from pit to 
dome and hundreds of extra chairs oc- 
cupied by an audience on the stage, Yehudi 
Menuhin and his eighteen-year-old sister 
Hephzibah played their program of sona- 
tas for violin and piano in a spirit of self- 
unconscious consecration to the music and 
with artistic results in interpretative co- 
operation that evoked veritable tempests of 
applause. 


The unpropitious dimensions of the 
Metropolitan auditorium naturally took 
their toll of the effect of the tone of both 
instruments, robbing the violinist’s in its 
projection of a measure of its accustomed 
richness and warmth and the pianist’s of 
some degree of its brilliancy. But there 
was such a complete mutual understanding 
and agreement between the two extraor- 
dinarily gifted young artists and such per- 
fect co-ordination down to the most minute 
detail that their playing even under such 
adverse conditions was a demonstration 
of rarely beautiful ensemble work. A 
notable beginning was made with the Bach 
sonata, in which the traditions of Bach 
style were faithfully observed though 
without stiltedness but, on the contrary, 
with continently glowing eloquence in the 
finely molded phrasing of the Adagios and 
with lilting joyousness in the final Allegro. 
If a reservation might be made in regard 
to the Beethoven sonata it would be that 
Hephzibah carried tonal modesty and dis- 
cretion a shade too far, with the result 
that the piano part was not quite the equal- 
ly assertive co-partner with the violin that 
it should have been. But for all that the 
performance of the work was one of re- 
markable beauty, with a fine youthful zest 
combined with a singularly well matured 
conception of the music in the faster move- 
ments, while the Adagio cantabile was 
poignantly and unforgettably lovely. 


The Pizzetti work, once played here by 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch, but un- 
familiar enough to be classed as a novelty, 
dates from the closing period of the World 
War and the various emotions that ab- 
sorbed human beings within its orbit are 
vividly depicted, the first movement, ac- 
cording to Mr. Menuhin’s program notes, 
representing humanity in conflict, the sec- 
ond a prayer for the innocent victims, and 
the last the rejuvenation of afflicted man- 
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Blackstone Studio 
Yehudi and Hephzibah Menuhin 


kind and the invocation of normal life. 
None too compact in form, it is, however, 
colorful and dramatic music of emotional 
vitality, and it was played by the Menu- 
hins with obvious sympathy and with all 
the necessary romantic warmth and dra- 
matic fire. The audience lingered on and 
on to recall the brother and sister musi- 
cians and elicited as extra numbers Szyma- 
nowski’s ‘Pan and the Dryads’ and the 
Mozart-Beethoven ‘Se vuol ballare’ varia- 
tions. 


Margaret Matzenauer Returns in Car- 
negie Hall Recital 
Margaret Matzenauer, contralto, Frank 
La Forge, composer-pianist, at the piano. 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 4, evening: 
ee. en I hee vn ceabacencetenedces Bach 
‘Wilt Thou Thine Heart’ 
(Attributed to) Bach 
‘Erbarme Mich’ (From the ‘St. Matthew 
Passion’) 
Violin Obbligato by Leonid Bolotine. 
Beryl Blanch at the Organ 
‘O Toi Qui Prolongeas mes Jours’ (From 


‘Iphigénie en Tauride’)................ Gluck 
‘Sapphische Ode’; ‘Botschaft’; ‘Wir Wandel- 
ten’; ‘Meine Liebe ist Griin’........ Brahms 
‘Die Nacht’; ‘Morgen’ (With violin Ob- 
DEE © ghauAbhsheeehsesess0e0e6 Gaede Strauss 
‘Alle Dinge Haben Sprache’; ‘Es Werde 
BME - capndensveereeriosecsceecese Erich Wolff 
i CT pccculteesdsesansedeedss Debussy 
© OY 4 OO errr Laparra 
‘E se un Giorno Tornasse’............ Respighi 
"SRUONUS TOE, DOINUOE cc ccccsescccccces La Forge 


It is several years since New York has 
had the pleasure of hearing Mme. Matze- 
nauer, whose splendid art was for so many 
seasons an ornament of the Metropolitan 
Opera. Consequently she was greeted at 
her first entrance by a capacity audience 
which applauded for some minutes. There 
was, more or less naturally, some curi- 
osity as to the estate in which the singer’s 
voice would be found, but if any felt mis- 
givings, there was no evidence of it. As in 
former years, the opulence of tone and the 
fine artistic perception were present and 
above all, the ability to suit vocal color to 
the emotional content of what was sung. 
A somewhat cloudy beginning was quickly 
cleared up and although, now and then, 
there was a tendency to clip phrases and 
to break in on them with too frequent 
breaths, many lengthy passages were sus- 
tained with firm, clear tone. 

Of the three Bach works, the excerpt 
from the ‘St. Matthew Passion’ was the 
best, though Mme. Matzenauer  over- 
romanticized it to some extent. It was, 
however, a deeply devotional rendition of 
one of the Master’s supreme pieces. Mr. 
Bolotine’s obbligato was discreet, perhaps a 
trifle too much so, and Miss Blanch’s as- 
sistance at the organ was an excellent ad- 
junct. The singer insisted on both, as well 
as Mr. La Forge, sharing the applause after 
this. 

The ‘Sapphic Ode’ was a trifle weighty 
in content, but ‘Botschaft’ was delightfully 
sung and the audience would gladly have 


had a repetition of ‘Wir Wandelten’. The 
Strauss-Wolff group was admirably pro- 
jected and was well received and the final 
brace brought the applause to a climax. 


H. 
The Iturbis Appear in Joint Recital 
Amparo and José  Iturbi, pianists. 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 7, evening: 

SOR. GR. Bias cca diwon et os heteesesess084 Mozart 
Theme and Variations...............:- Schuett 
Amparo and José Iturbi 
eT eee Padre Antonio Soler (1729-1783) 
troisiéme Impromptu.................0+: Fauré 
‘The Miller’s Dance’, from ‘The Three 
COOMRIOE. FORE. cahisnctthaveesscccngescce Falla 
Amparo Iturbi 
Trois valses romantiques............. Chabrier 
‘La danseuse’, from ‘Silhouettes’...... Arensky 
‘Rhapsody in Blue’, transcribed by J. Iturbi 

Gershwin 
Amparo and José Iturbi 
TIN Awhikabnhesdbnatentedeekesss erases Ravel 
‘Tempo di Marcia Funebre’...... Filip Lazar 
‘Ritual Fire Dance’, from ‘El amor brujo’ 
Falla 


Tosé Iturbi 
The announcement of the first appearance 
of José !turbi and his sister Amparo in a 
joint program was sufficient to lure a near- 
capacity audience to Carnegie Hall, and, 
what with the generous length of the formal 





Margaret Matzenauer 


program itself and the encores added, the 
concert was extended to a late hour. 

The ensemble playing of the two pianists 
in general profited by the fact that their 
approach to the piano is essentially very 
similar. As Amparo gives her brother en- 
tire credit for her pianistic training this 
would seem to be inevitable. As regards 
absolute synchronization and the scale of 
dynamics employed they were not as well 
adjusted to each other in the Mozart 
sonata as in the succeeding two-piano 
works, Miss Iturbi leaning towards a 
larger tonal framework than did her 
brother, who, rhythmically, was the stabiliz- 
ing factor. Their best ensemble playing 
was done in the Chabrier waltzes, the 
Theme and variations by the Germanic 
Russian Schuett and the Gershwin 
‘Rhapsody in Blue’ in Mr. Iturbi’s effec- 
tive transcription, which was played with 
special brilliance of almost orchestral 
sonority. Arensky’s ‘La danseuse’ was not 
as lilting as it might have been but the 
added ‘La coquette’ by the same composer 
was done with engaging charm. 


The little sonata by the Spaniard Soler, 
who wrote in a Scarlattian idiom, was an 
interesting novelty in Miss Iturbi’s solo 
group, though it was treated with too ag- 
gressive a touch, while the Fauré Im- 
promptu, on the other hand, was grace- 
fully played and Falla’s ‘Miller’s Dance’ 
was invested with considerable color and 
rhythmic zest. At Mr. Iturbi’s hands 
Ravel’s ‘Ondine’ and ‘Jeux d’eau’, the latter 
added as an encore, were two of the note- 
worthy features of the concert, played as 
they were with an amazing fluidity of fine 
finger technic, an abundance of nuance and 
sparkling beauty of tone. The other en- 





Amparo and José Iturbi 


core exacted from him was a little Spanish 
Dance by Navarro. The Lazar novelty 
proved to be a hybrid composition of little 
musical moment, but Mr. Iturbi succeeded, 
as usual, in adding new fuel to the rather 
burnt-out fire of Falla’s ‘Ritual Fire 
Dance’. Cc 


Rudolph Serkin Gives His Only Recital 

of Season 

Rudolf Serkin, pianist. 

Jan. 31, evening: 

‘Fantaisie in C Minor’; Minuett and Gigue 

Mozart 

Sonata Op, 106 in B Flat (‘Hammerklavier’) 

eethoven 


Carnegie Hall, 


Variations on the name, ‘Abegg’....Schumann 
Polonaise in F Sharp Minor; Scherzo, B 
NE. cticdecancecedbendsushedébdcesder Chopin 


This being Mr. Serkin’s only recital ap- 
pearance in New York this season, it might 
be said that a more felicitous choice of 
works would have been advisable. It is 
possible, however, that the pianist, having 
been considered a player more at home in 
the delicate and intimate type of music was 
desirous of showing what he could do 
with larger material. 

The Mozart Fantaisie was conceived in 
a rather large manner and played some- 
what too rapidly, but the two smaller 
pieces which followed had much charm. 

Beethoven’s ‘“Hammerklavier’ contains 
many temptations to sacrifice tone quality 
for volume and it cannot be said that Mr. 
Serkin resisted all of them. The work had, 
however, a consistently musical perform- 
ance in the matter of form and contrast 
and the fugue was played with clarity. 
Whether the artist plumbed all the spirit- 
ual depths which the sonata is said to con- 
tain, is a matter of individual opinion. 

The Schumann Variations, his Opus 1, 
were given with excellent contrast and the 
two Chopin works in a clear and logical 
manner though it seemed at times that, in 
avoiding too romantic an approach, Mr. 
Serkin was treating them in a somewhat 
severely classical style. The military char- 
acter of the Polonaise was well emphasized 

The audience was enthusiastic throughout 
the evening. H. 


Mozart Boys Choir Makes Second 
New York Appearance 
The boy choir from the Haydn Basilica 
in Vienna made its second New York ap- 
pearance on the afternoon of Jan. 31. Again 
the program included early ecclesiastical 
music well sung and a playlet made by Dr 
Georg Gruber, conductor of the choir, with 
Johann Strauss’s ‘Tales From the Vienna 
Woods’ as a background. This was done 
in English that was comprehensible. The 
tone of the lads was once more demon- 
strated as agreeable and true to pitch, 
though an entire program of this somewhat 
bodiless singing is, of necessity, a trifle 
(Continued on page 20) 
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O R C H EK bal T R A ba) ° Enesco Departs, Barbirolli Returns to Philharmonic 


S OLOISTS were unusually numerous 
at orchestral concerts of the fort- 
night. Rudolf Serkin appeared with the 
Philharmonic - Symphony under the 
baton of Georges Enesco on Feb. 3 
and 6, and Joseph Schuster was ’cello 
soloist on Feb. 5. Emanuel Feuermann 
made the first of four solo appearances 
with the National Orchestral Associa- 
tion under Leon Barzin on Feb. 5. 
Kirsten Flagstad was the soloist at the 
Philharmonic - Symphony concert of 
Feb. 10, which marked the return of 
John Barbirolli to the podium. Rudolph 
Ganz conducted another of the Young 
veople’s Concerts on Feb. 12 with 
Emma Boynet as piano soloist. Guila 
Bustabo appeared with Mr. Barbirolli 
and his men on Feb. 13 in the Dvorak 
Violin Concerto. Arturo Toscanini con- 
tinued his series of broadcasts with the 
N.B.C. Symphony on Feb. 5 and 12. 
J. M. Sanroma was piano soloist with 
the Boston Symphony on Feb. 11, and 
Olga <Averino, soprano, soloist on 
Feb. 12 in programs paying homage 
to Ravel. With the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra under Eugene Ormandy in 
Mahler’s ‘Lied von der Erde’ ap- 
peared Enid Szantho, contralto, and 
Charles Kullman, tenor. Mr. Tosca- 
nini conducted the N.B.C. Symphony 
on Feb. 6 in its first Carnegie Hall 
concert, given for the benefit of the 
Italian Welfare League. Soloists in 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony were 
Vina Bovy, Kerstin Thorborg, Jan 
Peerce and Ezio Pinza. 
Enesco Takes Over Barbirolli Program 
with Serkin as Soloist 

New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
Georges Enesco, guest conductor-composer. 


Soloist, Rudolf Serkin, pianist. Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 3, evening: 
Overture to “Der Freischiitz’.......... Weber 
Concerto, No. 1, in G Minor, for piano and 
GEIS. 4 onusccncaiecee coeeeses Mendelssohn 
Symphony, No. 4, in E Minor. 
Op. 8 EE PEO ere rere re Brahms 


With his engagement extended an extra 
week by John Barbirolli’s delay in return- 
ing from his mid-season vacation, Georges 
Enesco took over intact the program Mr. 
Barbirolli had planned for this concert and 
with it achieved a new personal triumph. 
As Mr. Serkin, the soloist, was also in fine 
fettle and likewise added to his laurels, 
the concert provided an uncommonly stim- 
ulating experience for the audience present. 

The Weber overture and the Brahms 
Fourth proved to be especially congenial 
territory for the Roumanian guest-conduc- 
tor. At his hands the overture became a 
richly imaginative evocation of romantic 
legend. The brasses had a little difficulty 
in one place but it was only a minor blem- 
ish on an otherwise beautifully smooth per- 
formance. As for the Brahms symphony, 
the performance was so animated by a com- 
manding grasp of the significance of its 
thematic ideas and of its architectural de- 
sign and the relationship of the details to 
the whole as to have the force of a potent 
illumination generally and in some respects 
a new revelation. Mr. Enesco turned a 
searchlight on every individual strand, as 
it seemed, of the musical material, but with 
all the perfection of finely molded detail a 
noble largeness of utterance informed a 
reading of broad and just proportions that 
vas profoundly impressive in its eloquence 
throughout and so moved the audience that 
at its conclusion the conductor received an 
vation, which he made the orchestra share 
vith him. 

Mr. Serkin applied himself to the Men- 
lelssohn G Minor concerto, seldom heard 

ywadays outside of piano studios, with all 
he verve and conviction that he is wont 
to bring to works of much weightier im- 

ort. He found ample opportunity for the 
isplay of scintillating virtuosity in the 
rst movement and re-created all the latent 





FOR SUB-LET—Part-time, beautiful large studio 
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Emanuel Feuermann, Who Began His ‘Cello 
Concerto Series with the National Orchestral 
Association 


poetry of the Andante. Harsh fortes occa- 
sionally marred his playing, and for some 
reason the last movement, contrary to the 
usual expectations, was not as exhilarating 
as the first, which may have been due to 
under-statement of its inherently sharply 
pointed rhythmic character. But by and 
large this was nonetheless an unusually 
brilliant and exciting performance, techni- 
cally immaculate, as goes without saying, 
and of sweeping impetus. Prolonged and 
enthusiastic applause brought Mr. Serkin 
back repeatedly to bow. ol 


Feuermann Begins ’Cello Cycle 
National Orchestral Association, Leon 
Barzin, conductor. Soloist, Emanuel Feuer- 
mann, ’cellist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 5, after- 
noon: 


Concerto, No. 3, in A.......0.. C. P. E. Bach 
‘Schelomo,’ Hebrew Rhapsody for ‘cello and 

QUINN. 4000 600. dednsdressnssscesdee sens Bloch 
Concerto in D, Op. 101.......-..eeeeeee Haydn 


Pursuing its policy of the last few sea- 
sons of offering a survey of the concerto 
literature of one particular instrument, the 
National Orchestral Association inaugura- 
ted with this concert a series of four pro- 
grams designed to form a comprehensive 
cycle of ’cello literature in its larger forms, 
with Emanuel Feuermann as the inter- 
preting soloist for the series. 

The sterling musicianship and formid- 
able powers as an executant of the Austri- 
an ’cellist have at no time been more con- 
vincingly demonstrated here than in his 
playing of the three diverse works on this 
program. The characteristic dimensions of 
the concerto by Carl Philip Emanuel Bach 
were strictly observed against the back- 
ground of a reduced orchestra of strings, 
but a meticulous sense of classic style did 
not prevent him from energizing the music 
in a warmly communicative manner. There 
were moments of questionable intonation 
here and later, but these were effectually 
obscured by Mr. Feuermann’s command- 
ing artistry both technically and interpre- 
tatively. He invested the first and last 
movements of the Haydn concerto with 
superb rhythmic vitality and the work as 
a whole with a greater admixture of 
warmth, shaping its phrases with delectable 
suavity, and taking a momentary escape 
from its classic restrictions in a cadenza 
that reached forward into a later era of 
technical virtuosity and romantic har- 
monic feeling. 

With equal ease and authority Mr. 
Feuermann adjusted himself to the racial 
outpourings of the Bloch rhapsody and 
the poignancy of the age-old aspirations 
and fundamental tragedy that it evokes. 
He bared the soul of this music in a per- 
formance broad and truly rhapsodic in ut- 
terance and of gripping conviction and 
eloquence, a performance noteworthy, 
moreover. for manifold sensitive and sig- 
nificant shadings of tone. A well-deserved 





demonstration of appreciative applause fol- 
lowed the ‘Schelomo’, and at the end of 
the program there was a similar tribute 
of enthusiasm. 


Koussevitzky’s Bostonians Give Two 
Ravel Programs 


What might almost be described as a 
Ravel festival was given by the Boston 
Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky conducting, 
at its concerts in Carnegie Hall on Friday 
evening, Feb. 11, and Saturday afternoon, 
Feb. 12. In all, six of Ravel’s major 
works were presented, the services of two 
soloists, Jesus Maria Sanroma, pianist, 
and Olga Averino, soprano, being required. 
The programs, however, were not all-Ra- 
vel, Mr. Koussevitzky seeing fit to place 
Mozart symphony on the first of the pair, 
and a Schumann symphony on the second 

The program for Feb. 11 was: 


Symphony in D major (K. 504)...... Mozart 
PURRO GUMOOTED cncccoccecccccccccsasses Ravel 
Mr. Sanroma 
“Min Mere FOS ccccccccccesccesscccce Ravel 


‘Daphnis et Chloe’, second suite...... Ravel 


Mr. Sanroma’s performance of the jazz- 
influenced concerto was a brilliant and ex- 
hilarating one, with the orchestra collabo- 
rating in a notably well-coordinated ensem- 
ble. A recognized specialist in Ravel's 
music, Mr. Koussevitzky again worked 





J. M. Sanroma 


Olga Averino 


marvels with the orchestra in the coruscat- 
ing ‘Daphnis et Chloe’ suite and did about 
all that can be done for the ‘Mother 
Goose’ music, which stands up consider- 
ably less well. The Mozart work was im- 
peccably fashioned. 

The program for Feb. 12: 


‘Le Tombeau de Couperin’............. Ravel 
Symphony No. 4 in D Minor........Schumann 
Rhapsodie Espagnole .............s.s00+: Ravel 
‘Sheherazade’, for voice and orchestra. ..Ravel 


‘Asie’; ‘La Flute Enchantee’; ‘L’Indifferent’ 


Mme. Averino 

‘Bolero’ 

Both in the solo line as presented by 
Mme. Averino and in the orchestral play- 
ing, the performance of ‘Sheherazade’ was 
fastidious and sensitive. The three sym- 
phonic songs ask a good deal of their audi- 
tors as well as the interpreters, in that their 
appeal is to the imagination rather than to 
the emotions. Their reception on this oc- 
casion was altogether cordial. 

Patrician was the playing of the suite 
which pays tribute to Couperin “the Great” 
and there was much of zest and color in 
the projection of the Spanish rhapsody. 
The ‘Bolero’ had its accustomed effect in a 
performance of much intensity though mo- 
mentarily marred by abberations of the 
first trombone. The Schumann symphony, 
fervidly and winningly played, seemed mis- 
placed in this company. 


Szantho and Kullman Sing 
in ‘Lied von der Erde’ 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Orman- 
dy, conductor. Soloists, Enid Szantho, 


contralto; Charles Kullman, tenor. Car- 
negie Hall, Feb. 15, evening. 
Symphony in D Major (Haffner)...... Mozart 
‘Das Lied von der Erde’...........++«+. Mahler 


Miss Szantho; Mr. Kullman 


Mozart’s little ‘Haffner’ symphony was 
exceedingly well fashioned, though it is 
possible to prefer for it a smaller body of 
strings than that of the full symphonic 
ensemble. 

“Das Lied von der Erde” is peculiarly 
an instance of all’s well that ends well. In 
the world-weary “Ewig .. . ewig” at the 








Enid Szantho Charles Kullman 


close was a repetition of past experience 
with this work. The nostalgia, the longing, 
the frustration, the emptiness of spirit im 
the last suspirations of the voice part, with 
the woodwinds chiming against it im a 
faintly acrid, murmurous suspension, leave 
with the listener an abiding disquiet. In a 
few poignant measures more is expressed 
than in whole sections of what has gone 
before. 

Mme. Szantho’s singing was happily free 
of patheticizing. The melancholy in the 
music was permitted to speak for itself 
She gave each heartsick “Ewig” the weight 
of tone and the darkness of quality it re- 
quired. 

Mr. Kullman may be credited with hav- 
ing made more of the three tenor solos, 
‘Das Trinklied von Jammer der Erde, 
‘Von der Jugend’ and “Der Trunkene im 
Fruhling’ than has been made of them in 
any of New York's half-dozen other per- 
formances of this week 

‘Das Lied von der Erde’ remains a work 
to be regarded primarily as a species of 
symphony, however, rather than as a song 


cycle. And Mr. Ormandy and his must- 
cians contributed their full measure of 
sensuous and highly intensified playing. 

T 


Flagstad Sings with Barbirolli 
New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
John Barbirolli conductor. Soloist, Kirsten 
Flagstad, soprano. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 10 


evening : 
Overture to ‘Alfonso and Estrella’. . Schubert 
(First Time by the Society 
Scena, ‘Ah, Perfido Beethoven 
Mme. Flagstad 

Symphony in D (Kéchel 504 Mozart 

Excerpts from ‘“G6tterdammerung’; ‘Sice 
fried’s Rhine-Journcy’, “Funeral Music 
‘Briannhilde’s Immolatiorz Wagner 


This was Mr. Barbirolli’s first concert 
after his return from his mid-winter ville- 
giatura in England. As far as the Schubert 
page 21) 
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(Continued from page 18) 
monotonous. Dr, Gruber injected much 
spirit into the concert and the boys sang 
with clarity and negotiated the contra- 
puntal music with high credit. N. 


John Charles Thomas in Recital 


John Charles Thomas, baritone. Carroll 


Hollister, accompanist. Carnegie Hall, 

Feb. 17, evening: 
Te ee EE Gin whee +0 ... Torelli 
BN PE es woe Suwacctcapadbabena Arne 
\ PS eernneree .Schumann 
EEE. S5.c due ces ceuccacuvesanel Brahms 
‘Der Ton’.... wettitT ee 
‘Eri Tu’, from ‘Ballo in Maschera’.... Verdi 
EE Siveiebcidei cs ccuueabadvumsbans Duparc 
Sh oes odcav bbc chou he eo eden Pierne 
‘Angelus’ ...... ... Bourgault-Ducoudray 
“Me suis mise en danse’.............% arr. LX 
NS 20s Mics chain 6<+eaneeerbh anes Fevrier 
on oc idecte tes cauel Ravel 
“Rhymes of a Rover’.................Hollister 


x oe! —ee . +++... Hageman 


“The Minstrel Boy’................arr. Fisher 
“Lard Randall’.........« ....arr. Cyril Scott 
:.. 2 errr 1 dipeuee sks ae 
‘David and _ Goliath’.. ....Malotte 


The beauty of Mr. Thomas’s upper voice 
was exhibited again and again in this 
recital and nowhere more so than in ‘Eri 
Tu’. Few Italian high baritones of the 
day could hope to challenge the American 
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artist in this air. 
this occasion was 


His delivery of it on 
intensely, poignantly 
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dramatic and on the tonal side 
splendor. 

The program was one to exhibit the 
many-sidedness of the baritone’s gifts. 
Though there was no separate group of 
German Lieder, the Schumann, Brahms 
and Marx songs were artfully contrasted 
and expressively achieved. Still more 
effective was the sheaf of French songs 
which followed the intermission. ‘Phidyle’ 
long has had in Mr. Thomas an eloquent 
spokesman. He again gave Duparc’s en- 


pure 





Povla Frijsh 


trancing lyric a poetic and affectionate 
interpretation. Pierné’s ‘En Barque’ was 
another delightful song delightfully sung. 
Whether he sang in English, French or 
German Mr. Thomas’s diction had its 
familiar and exceptional clarity. Occa- 
sionally final consonants were oi exag- 
gerated duration, particular “m” and “t”. 
Besides providing admirable accompani- 
ments, Mr. Hollister was represented on 
the program by his song. ‘Rhymes of a 
Rover’, which Mr. Thomas sang with 
much charm. The evening was one of 
cumulative enthusiasm, the audience 
responding in hair-trigger fashion to the 
humor of ‘The Rich Man’ and ‘David and 
Goliath’ in the final group. T 


Povla Frijsh in Second Recital 
Povla Frijsh, soprano. Celius Dough- 


erty, at the piano. Town Hall, Feb. 4, 
evening : 


‘Strophes de Scipione’...........0+++++. Handel 
PD cb cclua avn deuaied bbls eucoenes oheunne 
*Elfenlied’ ee Serer .««..-Mendelssohn 
‘Im Abendrot’ . ; phaneebacninnees Schubert 
‘Die drei Zigeuner’ .... ib dkwee ss eenaee 
ey TE Sch ebddscceuncenssacce eeecees Debussy 
‘Le paon’ lot dh ett abeebeenieeueeneae Ravel 
Tw dradbebtcstecceesesacesatencs Georges 
‘Chant de nourrice’...... Milhaud 
A  ~ chet ccedadsaee esodecencunabl Hahn 
"EE Aceuhadendewnedsvenceccasesescesens Poulenc 
. Ye Serer Debussy 
PINE. £60 6440bb0nsn0cceénocececcewed Orborstos 
*‘Pannyre aux talons d’or’.......... Poldowski 
ON rrr. Moussorgski 
TE 2c5 cn hand ehetdamedbiht Loeffler 


‘Ponte vecchio’ .......... ..Wintter Watts 
‘Das Chanson fir 
Hochwohlgeborene’ 
“Wanderung’ = + 
Drinking Song ......... 


....-Edmund Nick 
oe eeeeceeeess Grieg 
‘ ...-Sinding 

Povla Frijsh may always be relied upon 
to offer an individually contrived program 
in an intriguingly individual manner and 
she did not fail her public in any degree 
at this, her second recital of the season 
She was heard by an audience the size of 
which seemed to indicate the steadily con 
tinuing growth of her already large fol- 
lowing here. In particularly fine command 
of her vocal resources and even more than 
ever “in the vein,” the Danish soprano 
provided her public with an evening of 
exceptionally stimulating aesthetic enjoy- 
ment. 

After the opening Handel air, sung in 
French, the succeeding four songs were 
given in German, and of these Mendels 
sohn’s ‘Elfenlied’ was marked by such 
deft lightness of handling and such tonal 


Piatigorsky and Povla Frijsh Heard 








Gregor Piatigorsky 


charm that the audience clamored to hear 
it again, while the abrupt gap in mood 
to the broad, devotional phrases of Schu- 
bert’s ‘Im Abendrot’ was happily bridged. 
Then, from Liszt’s “The Three Gypsies’ 
on, the singer was in her element in ex- 
tracting the essential drama or poetry or 
fantasy or humor, as the case might be, 
from each song and investing it vocally 
with delineatively colored tone and the 
subtlest nuance and inflection. So floating- 
ly smooth was her delicate singing of 
George’s “The Rain’ that it was re-de- 
manded, and another striking example of 
vocal suavity and grace was provided by 
Hahn’s “The Swans’. 

Noteworthy among the more seriously 
dramatic numbers was Milhaud’s ‘A He- 
brew Lullaby’ as projected by Mme. 
Frijsh with gripping poignancy; while 
the yhimsicality of Moussorgsky’s “The 
Beetle’ proved irresistible to the audience. 
But the singer made her greatest success 
of the evening as measured in terms of 
vociferous applause with Nick’s ‘Song for 
Exceedingly Well-bred People’, satirizing 
both in the words and the monotonously 
reiterated phrase of the vocal line the 
people who sit in the Grand Hotels at re- 
sorts, “adoring Nature” from picture post- 
cards. The repressed sarcasm of Mme 
Frijsh’s inimitable delivery so delighted her 
listeners that after it was repeated once 
a vigorous attempt was made to hear it a 
third time. The attractive Wintter Watts 
song was sung in English. In Mr. Dough- 
erty Mme. Frijsh had a collaborating artist 
of the utmost discernment and skill in 
establishing the mood of the songs in the 
piano accompaniments. _ 


Piatigorsky Plays at Town Hall 


Gregor Piatigorsky, ‘cellist. Valentin 
Pavlovsky at the piano, and a chamber 
orchestra. Town Hall, Feb. 13, after- 
noon: 


Adagio for ‘cello and string orchestra.Corelli 
Sonata in E Minor for ‘cello and piano, 
38 


, miiveseeunkalessvesanethoesss oneal Brahms 
GS Sh Oe PR, cdkdcaceceesacees Boccherini 
Dh si ateeeht Heleehdndibedeoumsedtbe Stravinsky 
DINED Acc cccecashedncvebsasecaccud Debussy 
Dt. shitthwrtubtetttesbibessboetand saute Weber 


‘Orientale’ Sduhacensdneds cééassacews Granados 
Ritual Fire Dance’ from ‘El amor brujo’ 
Falla 
The greatly admired Russian ’cellist was 
greeted by a large audience at his only 
recital of the season. He was in his finest 
form and played with lavish opulence of 
tone and the most illuminating subtlety of 
nuancing. He at once sounded the key- 
note of the recital with a performance of 
the Corelli Adagio noteworthy for noble 
breadth and beauty, and followed this with 
one of the most eloquent readings of the 
Brahms sonata vouchsafed to this public 
in many a season. And in this, as in his 


later solos, he had able cooperation from 
Mr. Pavlovsky. 
The string orchestra used in the Corelli 
piece was augmented by wind instruments 
(Continued on page 23) 
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usual habitat tended to emphasize those 
points in which the newness of the en- 
semble is still discernible and to justify 
certain reservations that have been held 











into the applause for the performance. Mr. 
Serkin again revealed his special aptitude 
for the music of Beethoven and the accom- 
paniment was in harmony with his inter- 
pretation. = 


Schuster Soloist with Philharmonic 
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QUAKER CITY ENJOYS 
WAGNERIAN OPERAS 





Metropolitan Gives 
and the Civic Opera a Perform- 
ance of ‘Lohengrin’ 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 20.— ‘Siegfried’ 
and ‘Lohengrin’ engaged the attention 
of local devotees of the lyric drama dur- 
ing the first fortnight of February. The 
former was given a fine performance, 
with Artur Bodanzky conducting, by 
the Metropolitan Opera Company in the 
Academy of Music on Feb. 15. Sixth 
in the Metropolitan’s series of eight 
Philadelphia performances, the Ring 
music-drama attracted a capacity audi- 
ence. 

Lauritz Melchior’s delineation was 
one of the finest he has ever given in 
this city. The Brtinnhilde was Kirsten 
Flagstad, whose glorious singing and 
splendid acting in the final scene were 
thrilling and memorable, and won new 
laurels (as far as this city is concerned) 
for this great Wagnerian soprano. 

Ludwig Hofmann brought a resonant 
voice and impressive stage presence to 
an authoritative portrayal ot the Wan- 
derer. Meriting high praise was the 
Mime of Karl Laufkoetter, notable for 
remarkable characterization, and laud- 
able as to vocalization. The Alberich 
of Adolph Vogel was also effective and 
convincingly malevolent. Anna Kaskas 
as Erda pleased in her brief appearance, 
and others who contributed to the suc- 
cess of an excellently unified perfor- 
mance were Emanuel List as Fafner, 
and Natalie Bodanya, as the Voice of 
the Forest Bird. 


Future Works Announced 


Announcement has been made that 
the remaining operas in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera’s Philadelphia series will be 
Menotti’s ‘Amelia Goes to the Ball’ and 
Strauss’s ‘Salome’, as a double bill on 
March 8, and Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni’ 
on March 15. Ten performances are 
considered for the Metropolitan’s 1938- 
39 local season with four evenings to 
be devoted to Wagner’s ‘Nibelungen 
Ring’ music dramas, according to a 
statement made by Edward Johnson, 
manager of the New York organization, 
at a meeting of the Metropolitan Opera 
Committee of Philadelphia. Plans for 
next year’s increase in number of operas 


‘Siegfried’ 
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Laszlo Halasz, Who Conducted the Civic 
Opera's ‘Lohengrin’ 

were the result of the present local sea- 

son’s financial success, virtually every 

performance being sold out. 


Civic Opera Hailed 


‘Lohengrin’ was given with Laszlo 
Halasz as conductor, by the Civic Grand 
Opera Company in the Academy of 
Music on Feb. 10, a generally excellent 
performance being heartily accepted by 
an audience which virtually filled the 
auditorium. The vocal and dramatic 
honors of the evening were carried off 
by Emma Redell, as Elsa, and Lyuba 
Senderovna, as Ortrud. Mme. Redell 
displayed a voice of fine quality in the 
‘Dream’ and ‘Prayer’ of the first act 
and the other principal ‘arias.. The title 
role was sung by Myron Taylor, whose 
voice proved pleasing enough, although 
his acting was not altogether convinc- 
ing. Francis Row as Telramund 
gave a fairly satisfactory delineation al- 
though not as forceful as it should have 
been. A genial King Henry was Sigurd 
Nilssen. Mr. Laszlo, making his first 
Philadelphia appearance as conductor, 
disclosed capability in handling orches- 
tral and stage forces. 

Geraldine Farrar was the guest of 
honor at a luncheon organized by the 
women’s committee of the Civic Grand 
Opera Company held in the Barclay on 
Feb. 10. Following the luncheon, she 
spoke on “The Progress of Grand Opera 
in the United States’. a & 
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Ormandy Conducts McDonald's 
Third Symphony and Menotti 
Opera Overture 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 20.—An attrac- 
tive program engaged Eugene Orman- 
dy and the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
the Academy of Music on Feb. 4 and 5 
being repeated on Feb. 8. The list com- 

prised: 
Overture to ‘Amelia Goes to the Ball 
Gian-Carlo Menoiti 
Concerto No. 3, in D Mimor, for Piano and 
Orchestra .... . Rachmaninoff 
Symphony No 2in D Major.. .Brahms 
The vivacious and ition scored 
overture to Mr. Menotti’s opera given 
its world premiere here last April under 
the auspices of the Curtis Institute of 
Music (of which Mr. Menotti is a grad- 
uate) was finely played and warmly re- 
ceived, the young composer being pres- 
ent to acknowledge the applause. An 
enthusiastic tribute was given to Mr. 
Bolet for his admirable performance of 
the Rachmaninoff concerto. Twenty- 
four years old and also a graduate of 
the Curtis Institute, the soloist displayed 
noteworthy technique and musicianship. 
Mr. Ormandy and the orchestra con- 
tributed a splendid exposition of the 
complex and colorful orchestral score. 
The Brahms symphony had a fine read- 
ing by Mr. Ormandy enriched by the 
tonal resources of his musicians. The 
slow movement was outstanding for in- 
strumental blending 
Mr. Ormandy conducted the fiith of 
the “Concerts for Youth’ before the 
usual capacity audience in the Academy 


PHILADELPHIA SEES 
‘COUNTY FAIR’ BALLET 





Montgomery Dancers Give Berckman 

Work with Civic Symphony Under 

Baton of Sabatini 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 20.— ‘County 
Fair’ a new American ballet with scen- 
ario by Mary Borland and music by 
Evelyn Berckman was given its world 
premiere by the Philadelphia Civic 
Symphony of the local Federal Music 
Project and the Mary Bimney Mont- 
gomery Dancers in Irvine Auditorium, 
University of Pennsylvania, on Feb. 9. 
Guglielmo Sabatini conducted ably. 
With appropriate choreography and cos- 
tumes by Miss Montgomery and a color- 
ful and well designed décor by Barbara 
Crawford, the ballet was excellently 
danced, great applause indicating the 
enjoyment of an audience of more than 
2,000. 

Miss Berckman’s score was expres- 
sive of the bustle, color, and atmosphere 
of the subject. Modern in idiom and 
instrumentation, the music offers quick 
changes in rhythms, sharp dynamic con- 
trasts and much use of percussion and 
brass. Miss Berckman was present and 
shared in the applause. The principal 
parts were danced by Miss Montgomery, 
Harry Teplitz, and Elwood Dougherty. 

Other choreographic numbers were 
‘Classic Suite’, to music largely from 
Bach’s Suite in B Minor, and Handel's 
‘Water Music’, and ‘Masques’ to music 
of Rameau. Orchestral items included 
Johann Christian Bach's Sinfonia in B 
Flat, and Schubert’s ‘Overture Roman- 
tique’ (originally for piano four-hands), 
transcribed by Edgar Stillman Kelley. 

Civic Symphony concerts were also 
given in Irvine Auditorium on Feb. 6 
and 13. On the former date, Arthur 
Cohn, young Philadelphia composer, ap- 
peared as guest-conductor of the Hamil- 


of Music on Feb. 17. 
listed : 
Overture Fantasy ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
Tchaikovsky 
Concertino for Flute and Orchestra 
Chaminade 
Symphony No. 3—A Tragic Cycle..McDonald 
‘Lied’, for Viola and Orchestra........ D’Indy 
‘Daphnis and Chloe’ Suite No. 2........ Ravel 
“‘Waldweben’ from ‘Siegfried’.......... Wagner 


The Tchaikovsky and Ravel works 
were excellently conducted and played, 
the ‘Daphnis and Chloe, suite being not- 
able for brilliance. The Chaminade was 
pleasurable music and was an effective 
vehicle for young Yolanda Picucci, aged 
fourteen, to display marked talents as 
1 flutist. 

The third symphony of Harl Mc- 
Donald, director of the University’s 
choral society, which gave a fine per- 
formance of the choral parts of the 
work, was accepted with great applause. 
In four movements, it uses translated 
and adapted portions of the “‘Lamenta- 
tions’ of Fu Hsuan (of the Tang dy- 
nasty). Mr. McDonald’s composition 
disclosed striking writing for orchestra, 
chorus (often used a cappella) and solo 
voice. The soprano solos were admir- 
ably sung by Selma Amansky who 
shared the applause with Mr. Ormandy, 
the composer, and the orchestral and 
choral forces. 

The D’Indy music had melodic charm 
and a broad flowing line for the solo 
viola against a restrained accompani- 
ment. Samuel Lifschey played with a 
mature artistry and beauty of tone ac- 
knowledge with appropriate applause. 
The ‘Forest Murmurs’, an unscheduled 
number, was one of the best performed 
of the concert. WILLIAM E. SMITH 


The program 





ton Harty suite derived from Handel’s 
‘Royal Fireworks Music’, Sibelius’s 
Second Symphony in D; Mr. Cohn’s 
Four Preludes for String Orchestra’, 
and Leo Weiner’s suite, based on Hun- 
garian folk dances. Mr. Cohn acquitted 
himself creditably. On Feb. 13, J. W. F. 
Leman, resident conductor, was on the 
podium, with Thomas Elmer, ’cellist as 
a fine soloist in Lalo’s Concerto in D. 
Beethoven’s ‘Leonore’ Overture No. 3; 
Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ Symphony; Si- 
belius’s ‘The Swan of Tuonela’, dances 
from Smetana’s ‘Bartered Bride’, and 
Johann Strauss’s “Tales from the Vi- 
enna Woods’ rounded out the program. 
E. S. 





Luboshutz and Nemenoff Make 
Extensive Tour 

The piano duettists, Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff, have been making an exten- 
sive tour through the country which has 
carried them from coast to coast. Since 
Jan. 13, they have appeared in Massa- 
chusetts, Virginia, Ohio, Washington, 
D. C., Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Iowa, 
Minnesota, South Dakota, and will give 
a concert in Salt Lake City, Utah, on 
Feb. 25. Fifteen more appearances are 
scheduled on the Pacific coast. 
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CONCERTS: 


(Continued from page 20) 


for the Boccherini concerto, and the three 
movements of this delectable and flavor- 
some work were played under the soloist’s 
leadership with a finely gauged balance of 
tone and with a sparkling lilt in the 
Allegros and a lyrical charm in the Adagio 
that enchanted the audience. The obvi- 
ously early Debussy work, the manuscript 
of which was discovered by Mr. Piati- 
gorsky in a Paris antiquary’s shop a few 
months ago, proved to be of little signif- 
icance but had interest as a_ novelty, 
especially since Mr. Piatigorsky expended 
on it all the loving care he would give 
to a masterpiece. 

After Falla’s ‘Ritual Fire Dance’, im- 
measurably more effective on the ’cello 
than on the violin, the demonstratively 
enthusiastic audience remained to elicit 
many extra numbers. Ra 


Theodate Johnson in Sibelius Program 


Theodate Johnson, soprano. William 
Achilles, at the piano. Town Hall, Feb. 
7, afternoon. All-Sibelius Program: 

Group 1 (in German): ‘Hundert Wege’, Op. 

72, No. 6; ‘War es ein Traum’, Op. 37, No. 

4; ‘Der erste Kuss’, Op. 37, No. 1; ‘Der 

Diamant auf dem Mérzschnee’, Op. 36, 


No. 6 
Group 2 (in English): ‘Jubal’, Op. 35, No. 1; 
‘Astray’, Op. 17, 


‘Ingalill’, Op. 36, No. 4; 
No. 4; ‘To Evening’, Op. 17, No. 6; ‘The 
Tryst’, Op. 37, No. 5 

Group 3 (in En lish): ‘But my bird is long 
in homing’, Sp. 36, No. 2; ‘Tennis at 
Trianon’, Op. 36, No. 3; ‘On a Balcony by 
the Sea’, Op. 38, No. 2; ‘The Spell of 
Springtide’, Op. 61, No. 8; ‘The Silent 
Town’, . 50, No, 5; ‘Black Roses’, Op. 


36, No. 1 
Group 4 (in Swedish): ‘The North’, Op. 90, 


No. 1; ‘Summer Night’, Op. 90, No. 5; 
‘Promises of Spring’, Op. 86, No. 1; ‘Hidden 
Ties’, Op. 86, No. 3; ‘Youth’s Search’, Op. 

86, No. 6; ‘The Reward of Song’, Op. 86, 

No. 5 

With the new Sibelius vogue in full tide, 
it was a timely thing for an enterprising 
singer to investigate exhaustively the ac- 
tivities of the Finnish composer in a field 
hitherto little explored generally and to 
present the results of this ‘research before 
the public. At this recital Theodate John- 
son, a young soprano who was sent to Fin- 
land last Summer by the American Sibelius 
Society to be coached by Sibelius in his 
song literature, offered what would seem to 
be a representative cross-section of the 
composer's achievements in the framework 
of the song. 

Miss Johnson is the possessor of a lyric 
soprano voice of warm and _ expressive 
quality and of even scale. It is well pro- 
duced in general though without sufficiently 
solid breath support to sustain the tone 
with adequate vitality. She sang with ar- 
tistic style and disclosed an intelligent com- 
prehension of the spirit of the songs ; albeit 
with richer resources of the imagination 
she could have created and projected their 
moods with greater potency. 

Apart from the beautiful ‘Black Roses’, 
‘War es ein Traum’, “Tennis at Trianon’ 
and one or two others, the songs chosen 
were all unfamiliar, As a survey they 
quite unmistakably revealed the composer 
to be far less distinctive in his approach and 
manner as a writer in this form than as a 
symphonist. They are all characteristically 
imaginative, but, while some of them are 
sufficiently compact in form and _ succinct 
in expression to convey their ideas with 
cogency and sustained mood, others dis- 
sipate the vitality of their basic material 
in diffuseness of utterance. ‘Tubal’, with its 
plaintive, melancholy beauty; ‘The Tryst’, 
with its tragic implications, and ‘The Dia- 
mond on the March Snow’ were three of 
the songs most unmistakably of the con 
ception and craftsmanship of the greater 
Sibelius. ‘But my bird is long in homing’ 
and the poetically atmospheric ‘The Silent 
Town’ were also notably Sibelius-y, as 
were all the songs in the final group, but 
ithers seemed to follow the pattern of the 
Scandinavian composers closely and more 


ATTENTION: Good accompanist, 
musician, quick reader, in exchange for 
vocal instruction. Mrs. John Dennis 
Mehan Studio, 817-18 Carnegie Hall, 
N. Y. All appointments in advance by 
phone: ClIrcle 7-1472. 
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Theodate Johnson Alexander Tcherepnin 
or less indistinguishably. 

The recital was an undertaking that 
stimulated the imagination and afforded 
enlightenment, and the audience expressed 
its appreciation in whole-hearted applause. 


Andres Segovia Returns in Recital 

Andres Segovia, who does unbelievable 
things on the guitar, gave his first recital 
of the season in the Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Feb. 6, before a large audi- 
ence, 

His ability to put on a dignified footing 
in the concert hall the instrument which in 
this country has been more or less rele- 
gated to college clubs and yet which the 
great Paganini did not disdain to play, is 
largely due to his amazing technique and 
his musicianship and taste. 

The program included unfamiliar works 
written for the guitar such as a Suite by 
de Visée, who played the guitar at the 
court of Le Roi Soleil, and modern pieces 
by Castelnuovo-Tedesco and Ponce as well 
as transcriptions of works by Bach, Men- 
delssohn and Haydn. 

All the features of delicacy, dexterity 
and unusual volume which have evoked 
interest at Mr. Segovia’s previous appear- 
ances, were again present. Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco’s ‘Hommage 4 Paganini’ was an 
echo of the time when the great violinist 
considered giving up the violin in favor of 
the guitar. It was amusingly reminiscent 
of Paganini’s ‘La Campanella’. 

The audience was roused to an approxi- 
mate frenzy of applause at intervals during 
the afternoon. 


Pauline Pierce Gives Naumburg Recital 
Pauline Pierce, mezzo-soprano. Gibner 
King at the piano. Town Hall, Feb. 10, 
afternoon: 
‘MAadchenfluch’, ‘O kithler Wald’. ‘Juchhe’, 


‘Schwermut’. ‘Wie froh und frisch’. Brahm: 
‘Had I Only Known’............. Tchaikovsky 
‘To the Children, ‘O, Do Not Grieve for 

WO  kéencecdcncecegassudnutesss Rachmaninoff 
‘Evening Prayer’, “The Magpie’. Moussorgsky 
‘Tl tramonto’ (‘The Sunset’).......... Respighi 
A Christmas Carol............... Arnold Bax 
» © tye re Norman Peterkin 
Re. WEEE wip ooccencccnggund Colin Taylor 


‘Twilight 

‘Silent Strings’ 

A warm voice smoothly produced, good 
diction in both English and German, sub- 
stantial musicianship and keen musical in- 
telligence were conspicuous among the 
assets divulged by Pauline Pierce as one 
of the winners of this season’s Naumburg 
Foundation recitals A controlling sense 
of style and good taste marked all her in- 
terpretations in a program of wide range 
admirably adapted to disclose the measure 
of her artistic equipment. 

The Brahms songs were intelligently 
envisaged, but the singer’s concepts needed 
to be more dynamically projected. It was 
with Tchaikovsky's ‘Had I Only Known’ 
that she first completely emancipated her- 
self from her initial restraint. The emo- 
tional implications of this song and of 
Rachmaninoff’s “To the Children’ were 
fully realized. Then Moussorgsky’s ‘Eve- 
ning Prayer’ was given with such effec- 
tively whimsical shadings and nuances 
that the audience insisted upon hearing it 
a second time. The Respichi setting of 
an Italian translation of Shelley’s “The 
Sunset’, for which a string quartet pro- 
vided the accompaniment, resolved itself 
into a continuous recitative-like melodic 
line for a text that offers no opportunity 


Fancies’........0.. Frederick Delius 


Granvilie Bantock 





Pauline Pierce 


Andres Segovia 


for dramatic climax. However unsuccess- 
ful as a composition, it was sung with un- 
derstanding and conviction. 

Noteworthy in the closing group were 
Colin Taylor’s amusing setting of quaint 
lines affixed to an old Sussex mill post 
and Delius’s poetic “Twilight Fancies’ 
poetically delivered. The singer received 
much applause at every interval in the 
program. Gibner King provided sym- 
pathetic though at times too aggressive 
accompaniments. 


Tcherepnin at Town Hall 

Alexander Tcherepnin, composer-pianist, 

in a program of his own compositions 
Town Hall, Feb. 7, evening: 

Sonata in A Minor, Op. 22; Ten Bagatelles, 
Op. 5; Etudes De Concert, Op. 52; Arabes- 
ques, Op. 11; Scherzo in C Minor, Op. 3; 
Nocturne in G-sharp Minor, Op. 2, No. 1; 

Dance in F, Op. 2, No. 2; Toccata in D, 

1. 


Op. 
Coming from Russia by way of China 
and picking up musical ideas along the way, 
Alexander Tcherepnin arrived at the Town 
Hall with a sheaf of his own compositions 
Neither a great composer nor a great pian- 
ist, Mr. Tcherepnin nevertheless provided 
an evening of entertainment. Characteris- 
tically, he put the heaviest music at the 
very beginning of the concert, a Chopin- 
esque Sonata in A Minor. In this compo- 
sition, Tcherepnin proved that he is essen- 
tially a miniaturist. The musical ideas are 
short-lived, achieving only slight develop- 
ment and often having no life at all after 
their announcement as themes. Harmon- 
ically, the best description might be “con- 
ventionally modern” with an individuality 
that is dependent upon exotic devices. 
Leaving the Sonata, Mr. Tcherepnin 
moved on to shorter works which pleased 
the audience. The Bagatelles (early works) 
were very often of the salon ilk. More 
than any other group, the Etudes De Con- 
cert showed definite Chinese influence. In 
some instances this proved interesting, in 
others, monotonous. The writing for the 
piano was at its best in these pieces, par- 
ticularly when the composer used it to rep- 
resent an orchestra of oriental percussion 
instruments \ fair sized audience was 
cordial G. 


Many Stars Help Raise Funds 


The conjunction of an unusually bril- 
liant array of luminaries of the opera and 
concert worlds attracted a large audience 
to the grand ball-room of the Waldorf- 
Astoria on the afternoon of Jan. 31, when 
Albert Morris Bagby presented his annual 
gala concert for the benefit of the Bagby 
Music Lovers’ Foundation, established thir- 
teen years ago for the purpose of assist- 
ing distinguished artists without adequate 
means of support in their declining years 


The program covered a broad field and 
was of such length that a no-encore rule 
had to be strictly enforced. Grete Stueck- 
gold led off with Handel’s ‘Oh, had | 
Jubal’s lyre’ and Mozart's ‘Wiegenlied’ 
and ‘Hallelujah’, and was followed by 
Giovanni Martinelli, who sang Tosti’s 
‘Aprile’, ‘E lucevan le stelle’ from Puc- 
cini’s ‘La Tosca’ and Gastaldon’s ‘Musica 
proibita’, and, in turn, Emanuel Feuer- 
mann, the Austrian 'cellist, who played an 
Adagio and Rondo by Schubert. Kirsten 
Flagstad then sang ‘Bs blinkt der Thaw’ 
by Rubinstein, ‘Mot Kveld’ by Agatha 
Backer-Grondahl and ‘Sea Moods’ by Mil- 
dred Tyson, and Eidé Noréna and Mr. 
Martinelli gave a scene from Act 1 of 
Puccini’s ‘La Bohéme’. 

As the program continued Erika Morini 
played Kreisler’s arrangement of the ‘Lon- 
donderry Air’, Wieniawski’s Valse Caprice 
and the Gounod-Sarasate ‘Faust’ Waltz, 
for violin; Richard Bonelli sang Gluck’s 
air, ‘O del mio dolce ardor’ and the ‘Largo 
al Factotum’ from Rossini’s ‘Barber of 
Seville’; Mme. Noréna contributed Grieg’s 
‘Spring’ and ‘Solvejg’s Song’ and Jenny 
Lind’s ‘Echo Song’ by Thrane; Guiomar 
Novaes played Liszt’s Rhapsodie, No. 10, 
for piano; Mr. Martinelli and Mr. Bon- 
elli joined forces in the duet for tenor and 
baritone from Verdi’s ‘La forza del des- 
tino’, and Emanuel List sang Schumann’s 
‘The Two Grenadiers’ and the Old Vien- 
nese ‘Kiissen ist keine Siind’, while 
Maurice Marechal, the French ’cellist, 
brought the concert to an end with Boéll- 
mann’s Symphonic Variations. 

The eight accompanists were Celius 
Dougherty, Walter Golde, Milton Kaye, 
Edwin McArthur, Leo Mueller, Wolfgang 
Rebner, Arpad Sandor and Brooks Smith. 

Cc 


Marie Auguste Beutner in Local Debut 


Marie Auguste Beutner, soprano. Coen- 
raad V. Bos at the piano. Town Hall, 
Feb. 8, afternoon: 

‘Care selve’, aria from ‘Atlanta’........ Handel 

‘Du bist die Ruh’ ’, ‘Suleika 1’, ‘Die Allmacht’ 

Schubert 

‘Bist du’, ‘Es muss ein Wunderbares sein’, 
ac .. fg repre Liszt 

Three Scandinavian Folksongs: ‘Laksin mina 
kesiy6na kaymiin’ (Finnish), ‘Om dagen 
vid mitt arbete’ (Swedish), ‘Eg ser deg ut 
fér gluggjin’ (Norwegian) 

Elizabethan Love Songs: ‘Come again’, from 
First Book of Ayres (1597),John Dowland; 
‘Sleepe, sleepe’, ‘Phillis was a faire maide’, 
from Giles Earle’s Song Book (1615) 

‘La muse’, ‘Nur Rosen sterben wonnig’, 
"UU, kok cs sudbovebedacacscene Medtner 


This recital framed the American début 
of a singer from Germany who has sung 
in many European cities and has built up 
an extensive répertoire. She presented a 
program of more than ordinary interest and 
throughout her musical intelligence was at 
all times in evidence. 

Mme. Beutner disclosed a high soprano 
voice of a quality singularly pure if some 
what limited in color. Of her fundamental 
musicianship there was no room for doubt, 
and a sound knowledge of style and skill 
in treatment of the line were at once ap- 
parent in her delivery of the Handel air 
and the Schubert songs, handicapped though 
she was at the outset by the restriction of 
her tone emission. As the program pro- 
ceeded she gained greater freedom and her 
voice took on a greater warmth and fulness 
in the middle register. 

Schubert’s seldom heard ‘Suleika 1’ was 

(Continued on page 29) 





Lill’ Angels 

*Rustling Leaves Are Whispering, 
(High and Low) 

lf | Knew You and You Knew Me 

Bethlehem (Christmas Hymn-Carol) 
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Ah, Toujours! (Forever and a Day) (High and Low) 


| Love You 


Nine Arrangements for Children of Christmas Carols. 


*4iso for mixed voices, duet and women’s chorus 


Published by Harold Flammer, Inc. 
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ORCHESTRAL WORK AND SONGS 
BY LAMAR STRINGFIELD ISSUED 

N his ‘Mountain Dew’, from ‘The Blue 

Ridge’ for string orchestra, Lamar 
Stringfield reveals to what good purpose 
he absorbed local musical color during his 
:ojourn in North Carolina as an orchestra 
conductor. This in- 
teresting work and 
a group of his 
songs have now been 
published by the 
New York firm of 
Sprague-Coleman. 

‘Mountain Dew’ be- 
gins in an Andante 
mood, with the vio- 
las, backed up by 
the ‘cellos, singing 
a plaintive, nostalgic 
tune that establishes 
an atmospheric back- 
ground against which 
the violins embark 
on a syncopated theme that has suggestions 
ot a racial lament. The pace gradually 
quickens until the Allegro Vivace section 
is ushered in with a dance tune more in- 
sistently syncopated in character, which 
eventually, after harking back reminis- 
cently for a brief moment to one of the 
earlier themes, is worked up to a racially 
charactetistic dance frenzy. The hand of 
an adept is readily discerned in the writing 
for first violins, divided half the time, sec- 
ond violins, two viola parts, two ’cello 
parts and double-bass. 
_As for Mr. Stringfield’s songs, ‘The 
Song of a Tree’ is a melodically effective 
and rhythmically swinging setting of a 
lyric by Alice Miller, while ‘My Lullaby’ 
Is a gracefully turned little cradle-song 
with words by Virginia Rea, of radio fame. 
Most pretentious in style of the three is 
‘Fly Low, Vermilion Dragon’, the long 
strophes of Elizabeth Coatsworth’s poem 
having a fine melodic sweep against an 
elaborate piano accompaniment. It is a 
little difficult to understand the significance 
of the somewhat disturbing dotted note 
figure that occurs over and over in the 
accompaniment and which seems at vari- 
ance with the mood of the floating voice 
part, while a more effective ending could 
have been devised for a song so well con- 
ceived in its vocal line up to that point 





Lamar Stringfield 


THREE EFFECTIVE SONGS 
AND NEW CHORAL WORKS 


ITH ‘That Little Word “No”’ Wint- 

ter Watts has added to his length- 
ening list of compositions an effective short 
song based on a whimsical little poem of 
his own writing. It is designed for medium 
voice and is published by the Galaxy Mu- 
sic Corporation. 

As has always been his wont, Mr. Watts 
does not disdain a concretely melodic vocal 
contour, atid here it fits the words with 
exceeding aptness, while underlying it is 
a harmonically intriguing accompaniment. 
There are two stanzas and structural con- 
sistency has been observed to the point that 
both the voice part and the accompaniment 
of the first are exactly repeated for the 
second up to the extension of the last 
phrase of the second. 

From the same publishers come also 





‘Lovers’ by Victor Harris and ‘See, Sa- 
bina Wakes’ by H. Merrills Lewis. Writ- 
ten for soprano, Mr. Harris’s ‘Lovers’ is 
a gracefully lilting little love song with a 
somewhat unusual shaping of the line and 
effective variants both of it and of the re- 
iterated accompaniment figure. The har- 
monic feeling is traditional and, at the 
same time, refreshing. The poem is by 
Jeanie Gallup Mottet. 

Mr. Lewis’s ‘See, Sabina Wakes’, for low 
voice, is a setting of a William Congreve 
poem. The rapid light staccato piano in- 
troduction, a foretaste of what is an alto- 
gether delightful accompaniment through- 
out, at once sets the pace and sounds the 
keynote of an unusually sparkling and ex- 
hilarating song. It is modern treatment of 
an old English love poem, far removed 
from the traditional musical style of old 
English aubades and serenades, but none 
the less inspiriting. 

Then the firm’s library of choral music 
has been enriched by an excellent arrange- 
ment for women’s voices by Alfred Cohn 


of Robert Franz’s ‘Out of My Deepest 
Sadness’ (‘Aus meinen grossen Schmer- 
zen’), with both English and German 


text, and two additions of original works 
to the Music for the Church Series, ‘Dear 
Lord and Father of Mankind’ by Frances 
McCollin and ‘Spirit of God’ by Powell 
Weaver. : 

Mrs. McCollin has supplied Whittier’s 
poem with music thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of the text and subtly and im- 
pressively reflecting the various shadings 
of meaning in its lines. The treatment of 
the voices is adroit, the imitative writing 
that occurs in several places is skilfully 
wrought, and especially ingenious use is 
made of the device of humming. There 
is a special spiritual beauty in the passage 
forming a tranquil ending after the climax. 
Mr. Weaver’s anthem is more straightfor- 
ward in style, with only an occasional in- 
dividualizing of the voices. It is a devout 
and beautiful musical expression of the 
words of the Rev. George Croly. 


A NEW DEVOTIONAL WORK 
FOR THE LENTEN SEASON 
ELL-TIMED in its release from the 
press, ‘The Words On the Cross’, 
described as a Lenten Meditation for so- 
prano, alto, tenor and bass soli and chorus 
of mixed voices, with organ accompani- 
ment, by William Lester, provides choirs 
and choirmasters with new devotional ma- 
terial for the approaching Lenten season. 
The text has been arranged from the 
Bible and the Church Hymnal by Mar- 
garet Lester. (New York: the H. W. 
Gray Co.). 

The textual material has received sin- 
cere and dignified treatment at the hands 
of the composer, whose music invariably 
reflects the spirit of the words. It is in- 
evitably sombre in mood but it is melodi- 
ously so. All the recitatives announcing 
Jesus are given to a bass voice, the actual 
words of Jesus then being sung chorally 
in every instance. The other recitatives, 
with one exception for an alto, are sung 
by either a soprano or a tenor, a plan 
probably adopted by way of guaranteeing 
adequate tonal variety, though conceivably 
a more consistent effect might have been 
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created by assigning them to one narrator. 
The recitatives are musically well designed 
and the choral numbers are all well writ- 
ten. The time of performance is given as 
from thirty-five to forty minutes. 


NEW SONGS OF MANY MOODS 
BY AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


EW. songs that come from G. Schir- 

mer, Inc., include a sea chantey by 
Jacques Wolfe entitled ‘Heave Me Into the 
Wave’, a spirited and flowing setting of a 
poem by Irwin Rowan, which men will 
find grateful to use. The composer of ‘De 
Glory Road’ has also supplied the pictur- 
esque cowboy song ‘Whoopee Ti Yi Yo’ 
with a swingingly rhythmic piano accompa- 
niment and so made it available for con- 
cert use. 

Another interesting novelty is ‘Hang- 
man, Hangman’, by Harvey Enders, based 
on the Negro’s version of the old English 
ballad ‘The Maid Freed From the Gal- 
lows’—one of those cases in which Ameri- 
can-Negro folk-lore “has preserved orally 
in its own distinct versions some of the 
ancient English and Scottish popular bal- 
lads.” As the traditional tune used by the 
colored people in Florida as a play-game, 
consists, according to an explanatory note, 
of only eight measures, Mr. Enders has 
rounded it out with complementary parts of 
his own adroitly conceived in a consistent 
folk-and-jazz idiom. 

Russel Wragg, too, has a song of the 
Southland, ‘Plantation Plaint’, a singu- 
larly appropriate and happily conceived set- 
ting in the mood of a combined folk-song 
and “spiritual” of a very amusing poem 
by Frank L, Stanton. It is likely to be 
heard frequently. 

Also there is a song by Herbert Stavely 
Sammond that bears the simple title ‘Song !’ 
as it is a setting of an apostrophe to song 
by Flora Cecile Allison. Fittingly expan- 
sive in the shaping of its phrases, it 
breathes an exultant spirit that reaches a 
joyous climax in the brilliant closing 
measures, 

And, more frankly in ballad style, there 
is ‘Love, I Fly to You’, with words by 
Charles G. Mortimer, a song whose spa 
ciously rounded line of sentimental aspect 
has all the elements of popular appeal. It 
is published in three keys. oe 


u—BRIEFER MENTION —® 


Songs: 

‘Down By the Old Bayou’, a descriptive 
spiritual, by David Bennett; ‘Along de 
Wav to Hebbin’, by Charles Kingsford. 
Two songs of the Southern Negro. The 
first is straightforward, convincing and 
amusing. The second is too art-conscious 
and too elaborately dressed up to sound 
like a spontaneous utterance such as the 
dialect poem demands (Carl Fischer). 

‘Overtones’, by Rudolph Gruen. A fluent 
setting, with well-planned accompaniment, 
of a beautiful little verse by William Alex- 
ander Percy. ‘In a Low Rocking Chair’, 
by Elinor Remick Warren. Too sophisti- 
cated music for a whimsical little poem by 
Helen Coale Crew that asks more artless 
treatment (Flammer). 

‘Cornish Fiddler’s Song’, arranged by 
Samuel Richards Gaines. A very good ar- 
rangement of a jolly English folk-song of 
the coast of Cornwall. A capital song for 
a man (J. Fischer). 

‘This Hallowed Hour’, by A. Louis 
Scarmolin. A wedding song of dignified 
appeal, of a range suitable for almost any 
voice (D. L. Schroeder). 

‘Canadian Logging Song’, by Keith 
Brown. A spirited “work-song” of the 
river-loggers, with words in French- Cana- 
dian dialect by Dorothea Bassett (Flam- 
mer). 

‘I Want to Live in Colorado’, by George 
L. Miller. A sort of ballyhoo song in the 
frankly popular style of a few years ago. 
An arrangement for mixed or men’s voices 
also is given within the same cover (Carl 
Fischer). 


Children’s Songs: 


Songs and Singing Games, by Ann 
Elliott. An admirably devised little col- 
lection of original songs for children well 
adapted to be sung with descriptive move- 
ments or as the basis of a game. They 
all have “catchy” melodies and ideas and 
words that appeal to children’s imagination. 
The whimsical ‘Silly Balloon’ is an es- 
pecially jolly one. ‘Daisies On the Green’ 
and ‘Jane Had a Hole in Her Stocking’ 
are two of the other titles (London: 
Stainer & Bell. New York: Galaxy). 

French Nursery Songs, arranged for 
children to sing and play by Gladys Taylor. 
Some sixteen of the songs that every 
French child knows, such as ‘Au clair 
de la lune’ and ‘Il était une bergére’, re- 
duced to their simplest playing form and set 
in keys suitable for children’s voices. Ap- 
pealing material for children (London: 
Stainer & Bell. New York: Galaxy). 


School Orchestras: 

Scherzino, by Bernard Fitzgerald; Air 
and Scherzo, by Albert D. Schmutz. Two 
grateful and consistently written pieces for 
brass quartet, the first for four B Flat 
trumpets, or cornets, and the second for 
two B Flat trumpets, or cornets, a horn 
in F and trombone (Carl Fischer). 

Prelude and Chorale, based on a chorale 
by Johannes Rosenmiiller, by Carl Busch ; 
Overture to Méhul’s ‘Joseph in Egypt’, 
transcribed by Harold N. Finch; Fantasy 
Sketch, by Albert D. Schmutz. Three 
effective pieces for brass sextet. The 
Busch work, introducing a dignified chorale 
by the seventeenth century Rosenmiiller, is 
for two B Flat trumpets, horn in E Fiat, 
baritone, trombone and tuba, with an ad 
lib. part for timpani. The Schmutz Fan- 
tasy Sketch is for two B Flat trumpets, 
horn in F, baritone, trombone and tuba, the 
same set-up as that required for the Méhul- 
Finch overture, the most exacting of the 
three (Carl Fischer). 

Organ: 

Symphonic Movement, by Guy Weitz. 
Eminently usable and grateful, beginning 
with a short Lento Maestoso, then concen- 
trating upon two main themes of freshly 
melodic contour and effectively contrasted 
rhythmic character, an Allegro con Brio 
and a lyrically fluent Allegro Comodo e 
Cantabile, developed alternately until a 
brilliant finale is reached. (London: Ches- 
ter. New York: Galaxy.) 


Educational, Piano: 

Keyboard Gambols: ‘Playing My Piano’, 
‘Skipping on the Keys’, ‘A Merry Chase’, 
‘Visiting Five C’s’, by Hester Lorena Dunn 
Well designed pieces for beginners for 
practice in alternating the hands, on from 
single notes and pairs to longer groups. 
The first two have words. ‘Hop-Toad’, 
‘Come and Play’, ‘Skating Lady’, ‘Pony 
Race’, by Bernice Frost. Four simple little 
pieces also for beginners and offering prac- 
tice in hand alteration, ‘Hop-Toad’ being 
entirely on the black keys. All good drill- 
ing in reading. ‘Whistling Down the Road 
I Go’, ‘Sleepy Town’, by William O. Munn 
Two elementary pieces with accompanying 
words, the first being especially good, with 
a little whistling refrain that should appeal 
to boys. ‘The Fir-Tree’, ‘The Drummer- 
Boy’, by C. W. Krogmann. Two pieces. 
with words, of 1908, now reissued through 
assigned copyright. (Schirmer). 


‘Stepping Tones’, a Child’s Own Second 
Piano Book, by Moreton Graves Abbott. 
This attractively gotten-up book, continu- 
ing from where the same author’s ‘Begin- 
ner’s Luck’ leaves off, is excellent in plan 
and intention, but the uninteresting pieces 
are not likely to engage the attention of 
pupils of the age appealed to. (Schirmer). 


Three Sketches for Little Pianists, by 
Florence B. Price. A set of very easy and 
consistently written pieces. consisting of 


a ‘Cabin Song’, ‘Bright Eves’ and ‘A 


Morning Sunbeam’, the first being almost 
a very first piece. 
alternated 
(Presser). 


The hands are well 


in each, and all are musical 
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OPERA: Kiepura Makes Debut—The Season’s 


(Continued from page 7) 

the giants of Messrs. Hofmann and List, 
with the former distinguishing himseli m 
the songful phrases of ‘Freia die Schoeme’ 
Mr. Maison’s Loge and Mr. Lautkoetter'’s 
Mime remain convincing characterizatoms, 
and it was good on this occasion to fimd the 
music of Froh in the keeping of Mr. Al- 
house, who brought to # the requisite 
largeness of utterance it so seldom receives 
Mr. Huehn, the most impressive of recent 
Donners, made of the incantation of thun- 
der something more than the famulir rom- 
tine. 

‘Die Walkure’ on the afternoon ai 
Thursday, Feb. 17, brought one important 
change of cast from earlier represemtatioms 
of this season. Emid Szantho made he 
Metropolitan debut as Fricka, smgme and 
acting the role with dignity and restramt 
Her big voice was used to advantage, 
with something less than the most hynica 
effect in the so-called aria, 
Gattin’. 

Though the Wotan of Friedrich Scho 
plainly was in vocal distress most of the 
afternoon, Kirsten Flagstad as Bruemnluilde 
and Lauritz Melchior as Siegmund more 
than compensated for this by giving prodii- 
gally of stirring heroic tone. Elisabeth 
Rethberg met the exactions of Sicglimde’s $ 
music with her customary skill and - 
uel List was again a sonorous Hunding 
The Valkyries of the third act had more 
varieties of tonal quality than was best for 
their ensemble, but this was mo mew story 
in Metropolitan performances of “Die Wal- 
ktire’. To be shrugged aside, also, were 
various eccentricities and misadventures ai 
the lighting. 

The playing of the orchestra under Mn 
Bodanzky’s vital leadership was again 
high quality. 


‘Demer ew ger 





‘Elektra’ and ‘Schicchi’ Paired Again 

The third ‘Elektra’ on Jan. 31 was a 
further triumph for Rose Pauly im the titk 
role, with Kerstin Thorborg also highly 
successful as Klytemnestra. The Chry 
themis of Irene Jessner was a further credit 
to the distaff side of the cast. Paul Alk- 
house again appeared as Acgisthus and 
Friedrich Schorr as Orestes Artur 
3odanzky conducted with unflagging enengy 


and zeal. Preceding ‘Elektra’, Puocim’s 
‘Gianni Schicchi’ again did duty as a 
pleasant curtain raiser Julms Huehr 





Hilda Burke, Charles Kullman, Doris Dox 
and Chase Baromeo were members of 3 
familiar cast. Gennaro Papi conducte 


Zinka Milanov Sings Aida 

The season’s fifth ‘Aida’, on Feb. 2, was 
signalized by the first appearance im the 
name-part, of Zinka Milanov, and the de- 
but as the High Priestess of Maxine Stelll- 
man, winner of one of last spring’s Metro- 
politan Radio Auditions, and who was also 
heard in the Spring season. 

Mme. Milanov created a much better im 
pression as Aida than in her two previows 
appearances in ‘I] Trovatore’.. Whether 
the music lies better for her voice or the 
part is more congenial, it is hard to say 
but in the ensembles she easily dominated 
hoth chorus and orchestra and sang her 
high C’s without apparent effort The 
voice still impresses as a fine one thomeh 
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First ‘Cog d’Or’ 





——CHESTER’S of LONDON— 





N. Y. Times 
jreme Jessmer as Donma Elvira in ‘Don Giovanni’ 


of spreading a few tones 
mt alowe the staff, when singing loud, 
if its quality. ‘Ritorna Vin- 
citer” was welll sumg, but why she elected 


a imppy truck 


festroys munch 


tm take the climactic phrase with its high 
C, piamissimo, im “O, Patria Mia’ or why 
tine Comdiactor permitted her to do so, is 


cult to understand. It destroyed the 


‘ fa therwise excellent rendition 
tine aim. Dramatically, she was ade- 
atic 
Miss Stellmam samg her one bit firmly 
amd wit good tome, but the episode can 


lly rOmsik fered as a “debut”. 

he remainder of the cast included Gio- 

wm Martimelli as Radames: Bruna Cas 
Nicola Moscona as a 

ndeterminate Ramfis ; Carlo Tag- 


tagmm as Ammeris; 


albue as Amomasro, and Giordano Paltri- 
eri ws e Messenger. Ettore Panizza 
emdhacttes H 


\ Matimee ‘Rosenkavalier’ 


With its fifth performance of the cur- 





remt semsom “Rosenkavalier’ reached the 
Satturdaw matimee series on Feb. and a 
superfime performance it was, to the un- 


med delectatiom of a capacity audience. 
ot L a repeated her finely drawn 
umd altogether charming portrayal of the 
Primess wom Werdenberg. She had re- 

rered from her slight indisposition of a 
ew days before and throughout the opera 
she same with ravishing beauty of tone and 
nolmined fimesse And im the last act she 
peared tt advantage in a more 
appropriate costume than 
at earlier presentations, hav- 
oe duwscarded the dark green gown and 
2'n-plumed hat. Agaim Emanuel List filled 
ims characterization of Baron Ochs with 


—— efumann 


hetter 
iste gd! more 


tine Thread worn 


elicittoms and imfectious humor. Again 
Kerstin Thor’ rg was the lively and ef- 
nent umd attractive Octavian, and Sus- 
anne Fisher the pretty and charming 
Sonlie. Friedrich Schorr sang the part of 
ro ; 


lesser roles were in the cap- 
he wrothee Manski, Doris Doe, 


Norman Cordon, Hans 
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Clemens, Karl Laufkoetter, Arnold Gabor 
and Nicholas Massue. Mr. Bodanzky con- 
ducted energetically and missed none of 
the beauty and delight of Strauss’s ebullient 
embodiment of the Comic Spirit. G.W.H 


Pons in ‘Coq d’Or’, Giannini a New 
Santuzza in ‘Cavalleria’ 

The season’s first ‘Coq d’Or’, with Lily 
Pons as the Queen of Shemaka and Ezio 
Pinza as King Dodon, was paired on the 
evening of Feb. 3 with ‘Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana’, in which Dusolina Giannini came 
completely into her own as Santuzza, giv- 
ing one of the most striking and convincing 
portrayals of this character that the Metro- 
politan has known in many seasons. Miss 
Giannini’s singing was impassioned and her 
acting had the life blood of the theatre. 
Others in the cast seemed to take spark 
from her fiery vehemence. Frederick 
Jagel’s Turridu in particular had a similar 
intensity and vocal _ eloquence. Carlo 
Tagliabue as Alfio, Irra Petina as Lola 
and Lucielle Browning as Lucia all were 
praiseworthy. Gennaro Papi conducted. 

The cast for ‘Le Coq d’Or’ follows: 


The Queen of Chemakha............ Lily Pons 
SY Ms «os te bba nach th eeaeen Ezio Pinza 
General Polkan................Norman Cordon 
Prince Guidom........cc00s Giordano Paltrinieri 
Prince Aphrom........ssse0. Wilfred Engelman 
BEE, cnccdesasecciedeeesacveanneauts Doris Doe 
The Astrologer.........+.+s0. Nicholas Massue 


The Voice of the Golden Cockerel 


Thelma Votipka 

CN asks sd.c cake sseeacks Gennaro Papi 

ee Preece pee tey Herbert Graf 
The ‘Coq d’Or’ performance was notable 
chiefly for the singing of Miss Pons and 
the drollery of Mr. Pinza, whose dance in 
the second act stopped the show. Mr. 
Papi’s treatment of Rimsky’s colorful score 
did little to vitalize it and there were weak 
spots in the cast. The role of the As- 
trologer is too high for Nicholas Massue. 
The voice of the cockerel either was 
wrongly placed or wrongly assigned. But 
only praise can be given Miss Doe’s amus- 

ing and well sung Amelfa. QO. 


Carron and Jessner Sing in ‘Otello’ 

The popular Saturday night presentation 

‘Otello’ on Feb. 5 was signified by im- 
portant changes in cast, Arthur Carron 
singing the title role for the first time and 
Irene Jessner making her initial appear- 
ance as Desdemona. Both gave exception- 
ally fine vocal performances. While ma- 
turity of conception and subtlety of detail 
were missing from Mr. Carron’s portrayal 
of the maddened Moor, the broad lines of 
the character were firmly drawn and an 
impassioned quality of voice and demeanour 
carried conviction. 

Miss Jessner made an attractive figure, 
prettily appealing, and Desdemona’s de- 
spair, grief and innocence were intensely 
projected, especially in the third act. Her 
‘Ave Maria’ and the preceding narrative 
were smoothly sung and her death-bed 
scene was realistically pitiful. 

Others in the cast gave their familiar 
portrayals: Lawrence Tibbett as Iago, 
Nicholas Massue as Cassio, Giordano Pal- 
trinieri as Roderigo and Thelma Votipka 
as Emilia. The orchestral performance was 
excellent under Ettore Panizza. 


~~ 


Grace Moore Sings ‘Manon’ 


Massenet’s ‘Manon’ was sung on the 
evening of Feb. 7, with Grace Moore as the 
Prévost-Massenet heroine. The other prin- 
cipals were Richard Crooks as Des Grieux ; 
Chase Baromeo, who usually sings Lescaut 
appearing as the elder Des Grieux, resign- 
ing his former role to Désiré Defrére. 

The lesser roles were filled by Mmes 
Symons, Browning and Bodanya, and 
Messrs. Bada, Cehanovsky, Gabor, Alt- 
glass, D’Angelo and Cehanovsky. 

Miss Moore gave a poignant and vocal- 
ly fine performance that found a ready re- 
sponse with the audience. Her airs, ‘Je 
Suis Encore toute Etourdie’ in the first act 
and ‘Adieu, notre Petit Table’ in the sec- 
ond, were especially singled out for ap- 
proval. Mr. Crooks provoked a furore with 
‘Le Réve’ and Mr. Baromeo did what he 





Wide World 
Jan Kiepura as the Duke in ‘Rigoletto’ 


could with an ungrateful part. Mr. Defrére 
did not altogether realize the role of Les- 
caut, either vocally or personally. Mr. de 
\bravanel conducted. 


Jessner Sings First Elvira 
‘Don Giovanni’ on Feb. 9 had a new 
Elvira in Irene Jessner who gave a very 
competent performance of this never easy 
part. ‘Mi tradi’ was much better sung 
than it has been at any other recent repre- 
sentation of Mozart’s opera. Another 
change of cast brought Norman Cordon 
to the role of the Commendatore. He sang 
the music well and his height was of pic- 
torial advantage. Salient details of the 
performance were Dusolina Giannini’s im- 
passioned achievement of ‘Or sai che 
lonore’ and Mr. Pinza’s dashing delivery 
of the so-called “Champagne Air”. Vir- 
gilio Lazzari’s singing of Leporello’s cata- 
logue song was another first-rate accom- 

plishment. Ettore Panizza conducted. 


Jan Kiepura Makes Debut as Rodolfo in 
‘Boheme’ 

A stir that reached the proportions of a 
commotion was caused at the Metropolitan 
on the evening of Feb. 10 by the New 
York debut of Jan Kiepura, who made his 
entry as Rodolfo in ‘La Boheme’. The 
Polish tenor’s youthful appearance and the 
vitality of both his acting and his singing 
had a magical effect upon one of the sea- 
son’s largest audiences, its throng of 
standees augmented no doubt by many 
movie fans. Presumably the audience also 
contained many Polish-Americans. 

Mr. Kiepura wore the costume, but not 
the wig and moustaschios of the typical 
Rodolfo. His smooth-shaven, boyish face, 
and his close-cropped, “modern” hair were 
just a little in conflict with his surround- 
ings. Rodolfo, usually the most pensive 
of the Bohemians, was on this occasion a 
rather juvenile cut-up, with stage busi- 
ness for every minute, usually on the 
comedy side. The voice was disclosed as a 
fairly light one but the singer had thie 
ability to intensify it and his high C in the 
Racconto brought on a protracted demon- 
stration. In color the tone was bright 
rather than luscious. There were times, 
particularly in Mimi’s singing of ‘Mi 
chiamino Mimi” when a little more of self- 
effacement on the part of Rodolfo would 
have been acceptable. Measured in terms 
of applause this was an altogether aus- 
picious debut. The answer to certain ar- 
tistic questions must await further appear- 
ances. 

Bidu Sayao again sang Mimi prettily 
and appealingly, Natalie Bodanya was a 
soubrette Musetta. Of the other Bohemians, 
Norman Cordon was the most satisfactory 
as Colline, singing the ‘Coat Song’ ad- 
mirably. Carlo Tagliabue, uae Ceha- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Grete Stueckgold to Sing 
with Metropolitan on Tour 





Seprano’s First Appearance Will Be in 
‘Rosenkavalier’ in Boston 

Grete Stueckgold, soprano, formerly 

of the Metropolitan Opera, will return 





Grete Stueckgold 


to sing with the company on its spring 
tour. Her first role will be that of Oc- 
tavian in ‘Der Rosenkavalier’, in the 
Boston performance on March 31. Other 
appearances will follow. 

Mme. Stueckgold will sing parts of 
Sieglinde’s music from ‘Die Walkure’ 
at an all-Wagnerian concert under Fritz 
Reiner for the Richard Wagner Society 
at its concert on Feb. 27, in the Wal- 
dorf Astoria, before joining the Metro- 
politan. 
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TWO’CELLISTSPLAY WITH CHICAGO SYMPHONY 


Garbousova and Piatigorsky 
Heard under Stock—New 
Golestan Work Given 


Cur1caco, Feb. 20.—Two distinguished 
‘cellists were soloists with the Chicago 
Symphony at its most recent concerts, 
Raya Garbousova appearing under 
Mr. Lange at a Tuesday matinee in 
the same week which witnessed Gregor 
Piatigorsky’s Thursday evening - Fri- 
day afternoon performances under 
Mr. Stock. 

Mr. Stoek’s program for the con- 
certs of ‘Feb. 10-11 was as follows: 


Pee Gi “OU WOON oksbs ccicscccvicckas D’Indy 
"Cello Concerto in B Filat........... Boccherini 
Pourte BymGROey. ..cccccccscscessess Beethoven 
. (YE ee Bloch 
Love Scene from ‘Feuersnot’.......... Strauss 


Mr. Piatigorsky. on his eleventh en- 
gagement with the orchestra, was 
greeted. by a large throng of admirers. 
The distinguished Russian was at the 
crest of an artistry which has always 
been recognized in Chicago as consum- 
mate, though perhaps sometimes way- 
ward, in its skill, and as _ peculiarly 
hypnotic in its style. The two works 
he played, differing so completely in 
their line, color and mood, served as 
an ideal combination for the full dis- 
closure of Mr. Piatigorsky’s eloquence. 


‘Feuersnot’ and ‘Fervaal’ Music Effective 


The Beethoven B Flat had a mag- 
nificent performance at Mr. Stock’s 
hand. The scene from ‘Feuersnot’ and 
the ‘Fervaal’ prelude are among his 
favorites, but he has seldom placed 
them on the same program and their 
use under the present circumstances 
was strikingly effective. 

Miss Garbousova introduced a new 
work to America in Mr. Lange’s pro- 
gram of Feb. 8: 
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Gemeente -GrOaeO.oocs cscs. sccccccess Van Vactor 
‘Eee Swan of Teemele’...0ccccccseccees Sibelius 
Concerto Moldave for ’Cello.......... Golestan 
Seventh Symphony..............0+++ Beethoven 


Stan Golestan, a Roumanian by birth, 
trained and resident in Paris, was un- 
known in-Chicago until Miss Garbou- 
sova gave the American premiere of a 
thoughtful, somewhat thickly scored, but 
valuable concerto. The work was not 
understood by matinee subscribers and 
yet Miss Garbousova, remembered from 
two brilliant performances previously, 
was recalled again and again for what 
was, in truth, a magnificent per- 
formance. It was one of the rare in- 
stances Orchestra Hall has witnessed a 
success entirely of the artist. Her play- 
ing was as agile as it had been two 
seasons before, but her playing seemed 
to have increased in gravity of import, 
and in its command of a superlatively 
beautiful and haunting quality of tone. 

Mr. Lange had conducted the A Ma- 
jor Symphony of Beethoven at the 
weekend series earlier this season; on 
this occasion it was still a magnificent 
performance for its long sustained and 
accumulating energy, the flexibility 
with which a highly detailed reading 
moved in a well unified line and for 
the simplicity of its statement. The 
Sibelius picture was beautifully modu- 
lated in color and in outline. The David 
Van Vactor Concerto Grosso is the 
work of one of the symphony’s flautists, 
a young composer fresh with con- 
temporary thought which he succeeds 
in formulating according to a mastery 
of classical forms. He has scored this 
work for three flutes, harp and orches- 
tra and his results are brilliant, brac- 
ing and fluent. He and two of his asso- 
ciates, Messrs. Liegl and Eck, had the 
assistance of Joseph Vito, harpist, in 
the solo passages. 


Vito Plays Widor Variations 


Mr. Vito has been soloist in Mr. 
Lange’s concerts of the preceding week: 
Canzona and Fugue in G Minor... Bach-Stock 


; 2. . ff eee ere Holst 
Chorale and Variations for Harp........ Widor 
ee SERENE 6.62 caasdsvcesenescenes Sibelius 


It has been remarked that the French 
genius for brevity is one of the finest 
attributes of Widor’s Variations and 
they form, indeed, a sort of “period” 
piece in the repertoire. All that is musi- 
cal in them, together with all that is 
exacting, Mr. Vito found, appraised 
and dealt with in a performance of 
great skill, great ease and great charm. 
His was one of the infrequent instances 
of permission to disregard the rule ban- 
ning encores in the process of a sym- 
phony concert. 

Mr. Stock’s transcription of the Bach 
music had never before been performed. 
The music is delightful; Mr. Stock has 
used a more frugal instrumentation than 
he has given other Bach scores and the 
results are enviable for their directness, 
variety and_ self-sufficiency. Holst’s 
suite for strings is clear, detailed and 
dignified in a measure temperamentally 
congenial to Mr. Lange, who is a work- 
man par excellence; the score was 
played with great beauty of tone, ad- 
mirable sonority and purity of detail, 
with John Weicher as soloist. Mr. 
Lange was not inclined to risk Hamlet’s 
censure to ranting players in his version 
of Sibelius’s E Minor invitation to 
demagoguery. To what is colorful in 
the score, nevertheless, he did full jus- 
tice and this was enough to bring 
shouts from the public; it was a per- 
formance admirable for its lucidity, pre- 
ciseness of execution and its insistent 
but not exaggerated weight. 





Lola Monti-Gorsey on European Tour 

Mme. Lola Monti-Gorsey, soprano, is 
appearing in the capitals of Europe in 
February, March and April. Engage- 





ments include concerts in London, Am- 
sterdam, Prague, Vienna, Salzburg, and 
Milan. 


RECITAL AND DANCE 
EVENTS IN CHICAGO 


Trudi Schoop and Humphrey 
Weidman Groups Seen — 
Opera Guild Heard 


Cuicaco, Feb. 20. — Trudi Schoop 
and her comic ballet have a special fol- 
lowing here, and there was a convention 
of admirers at the Studebaker the same 
Sunday, both afternoon and evening, to 
see the series of new “tragi-comedies” 
collectively titled ‘All for Love’. Miss 
Schoop herself appeared in all of them. 
which were otherwise unrelated except 
for representing diverse aspects of a 
constant subject, and once again exhib- 
ited her delightful gift for facile pan- 
tomime. 

The Associated Cultural Groups pre- 
sented an English version of Tchaikov- 
sky’s ‘Eugene Onegin’ at the Goodman 
that evening. The performance, which 
in translation was an American pre- 
miere, was under Isau Belinsky. 

Mario Salvador showed a_ superb 
rhythmic sense far above the average 
in organ playing in recital at Kimball 
Hall the following evening. 

On Feb. 11, the Auditorium was 
taken over by Doris Humphrey, Charles 
Weidman and their concert groups. The 
program, in the series sponsored by 
Northwestern University, drew a fine 
house and included the refreshing ‘To 
the Dance’, the satiric cycle ‘This Pas- 
sion’ and some solemnly performed 
nonsense called ‘Race of Life’, which 
introduces red Indians. 

The Salzburg Opera Guild opened a 
week’s engagement at the Auditorium 
on Feb. 13. The opening bill, Mozart’s 
‘Cosi Fan Tutte’, ended the North 
western ‘History and Enjoyment of 
Music’ attractions this season. The con- 
ductor, Alberto Erede, was early estab- 
lished as a favorite with the audiences 

Also on Feb. 13 two Czechs, Ruda 
Firkusny, pianist, and Gertrude Pit- 
zinger, mezzo-soprano, appeared at 
Kimball Hall. In Miss Pitzinger’s se- 
lections, all the great Lieder composers 
were represented. 

The following Monday the St. Olaf 
Lutheran Choir, under F. Melius Chris- 
tiansen, sang at Orchestra Hall and was 
enthusiastically applauded in a selection 
of exquisite choral works. 

Serge Prokofieff presented a piano 
recital drawn entirely from his own 
compositions, at Mandel Hall of the 
University of Chicago, on Feb. 15. 
Alec Templeton appeared at Mandel 
Hall the preceding Sunday, offering an 
interesting program of piano composi- 
tions delicately colored and profiting. 
as usual, from a vivid musical taste. 

The Polish Arts Club presented Paula 
Zwane and Edward Grabinski, tenor, in 
a debut recital at Kimball Hall. Miss 
Zwane exhibited unusual purity of tone 
and brilliance of color. Warmth of 
feeling and a distinguished delivery re- 
vealed the basic requirements of recital 
and operatic mastery. Mr. Grabinski 
has a large and sympathetic tenor, two 
qualities that were responsible for a par 
ticularly pleasing version of ‘Che Gelida 
Manina’ from ‘La Bohéme’. 
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PROVIDENCE CHORUS 
IN WINTER CONCERT 


Archer Leads Festival Singers— 
Antoine Is the Soloist — 
Orchestras Heard 


Feb. 20. — John B. 
Archer led the Providence Festival 
Chorus in its winter concert in the 
Metropolitan Theatre on Jan. 9. Jose- 
phine Antoine, soprano, of the Metro- 
politan Opera, was the soloist. The 
‘Gloria in Excelsis Deo’ from Franck’s 
Mass in A, opened the program and 
called on Walter R. Morris for the in- 
cidental tenor solo and Kathleen Miller, 
harpist, and Robert Austin, ‘cellist, for 
instrumental accompaniment. 

A novelty of the occasion was the 
setting of a ‘Musette’ of Handel for 
voices without text by Mr. Archer. 
Miss Antoine sang Thomas’s ‘Je suis 
Titania’, Verdi’s ‘Caro Nome’, Mozart’s 
‘Non so piu cosa son’, and other works. 
The accompanist was George Faulkner 
and Stewart Wille assisted Miss An- 
toine. 


PROVIDENCE, 


Leps Conducts Symphony 


The Rhode Island Civic Symphony, 
led by Dr. Wassili Leps, continued its 
series of state-sponsored programs by 
giving concerts in Barrington on 
Dec. 14, and East Greenwich on 
Dec. 17. Julia S. Gould, contralto, was 
soloist for the latter event which took 
place in the Eldredge School. The or- 
chestra played Leo Rowland’s tone- 
poem, ‘Narragansett Bay’, with the 
composer conducting, and there were 
selections by Wagner, Strauss and 
Tchaikovsky. 

The Rhode Island WPA Orchestra, 
Edouard Cafher, conductor, was heard 
in a program in Plantations Auditorium 
on Dec. 13. The soloist was Renata 
Flandini Ruisi, soprano. The Haydn 
Symphony in B Fiat, No. 102, eight 
Russian folksongs by Liadoff, Sibelius’s 
Nocturne from the ‘King Christian’ 
Suite, and Lalo’s ‘Norwegian’ Rhap- 
sody formed the instrumental portion 
of the program. 

Continued choral activity was in evi- 
dence in Pawtucket on Dec. 19 when 
[he Mastersingers, a new chorus of 
forty men’s voices, gave a concert in 
the auditorium of the. Senior High 


School. The director is Rev. Norman 
LeBoeuf. Joseph Paul Smith, baritone, 


was soloist. 

The University Glee Club gave its 
first concert of its twenty-seventh sea- 
son in Memorial Hall on Dec. 10. 
Berrick Schloss was the conductor and 
Harriet Price, contralto, the soloist. 
Earl Perkins accompanied the club and 
Ruth Tripp served similarly for Miss 
Price. 

Rev. Leo Rowlands led the Catholic 
Choral Club in a program of religious 
compositions and madrigals in the 
Plantations Auditorium on Jan. 11. The 
Providence Oratorio Society sang 
Handel’s “The Messiah’ in the First 
Congregational Church (Unitarian) on 
Dec. 26. William Deroin was the leader 
and tenor soloist. 

Helen Jepson, assisted by Robert 
Wallenborn, pianist, gave a vocal recital 
for the Community Concert Association 
in Metropolitan Theatre on Jan. 4. Re- 
cent piano recitalists have been Georg 
Fior at the Music Mansion on Dec. 8, 
and Ania Dorfman before the Civic 
Music Association in Newport. Mer- 
cado’s Tipica Mexican Orchestra was 
heard in the Metropolitan Theatre on 
Dec. 9. 

ARLAN R. CooLince 
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HONORED ON TWENTY-FIFTH OPERA ANNIVERSARY 


Giovanni Martinelli, Tenor, Left, Is Presented with a Scroll by Ferrar H. Tows, President of 
the Metropolitan Opera Club, in the Club's Rooms at the Opera House, in Observance of 
His Twenty-fifth Anniversary as a Member of the Metropolitan's Artistic Personnel 





PROVIDENCE PLAYERS 
BEGIN NEW SERIES 


Leps Conducts First of Young 
Peoples Concerts—Schoop 
Ballet Witnessed 

ProvipENCE, Feb. 20.—The first in a 
series of concerts for young people was 
played by the Providence Symphony in 
the Metropolitan Theatre on Jan. 15. 
Mrs. Arthur M. Allen was the com- 
mentator and piano soloist and Dr. 
Wassili Leps conducted. The series is 
under the auspices of the Parents’ 
League and the Public Schools. A large 
audience listened to Purcell’s Trumpet 
Prelude; the Minuet in G (K. No. 1), 
for piano, the Minuet from the Sym- 
phony in E Flat, and the Overture to 
‘The Marriage of Figaro’ by Mozart; 
melodie for flute from Gluck’s ‘Or- 
pheus’, the Prelude to Act Three of 
Wagner’s ‘Lohengrin’, ‘Hopak’ from 
Mussorgsky’s ‘The Fair at Sorotchinsk’, 
and the last two movements of Schu- 
mann’s Concerto in A Minor for piano 
and orchestra. 

Trudi Schoop and her troupe amused 
the audience of the Community Con- 
certs Association in the Metropolitan 
Theatre on Jan. 18. Gregor Piatigor- 
sky, ’cellist, was the recitalist for the 
second in the Civic Music Association 
Series of concerts in the Senior High 
School Auditorium in Pawtucket on Jan. 
20. He was accompanied by Valentin 
Pavlovsky. A. me G 





Lancaster, Pa., Mastersingers Chorus 
Appears 

LANCASTER, Pa., Feb. 20.—The Guild 
of Mastersingers, a male chorus con- 
ducted by William A. Wolf, gave a con- 
cert in the Martin Auditorium of the 
Y.M.C.A. on Feb. 1, accompanied by 
Helen E. Zimmerman and Frances 


Harkness-Wolf,. pianists. The program 
began with the Chorus and Finaite from 
‘Meistersinger’ and 


Wagner’s closed 


with Mendelssohn’s ‘To the Sons of 


Art’. 





ERB MADE CONDUCTOR 
OF NATIONAL CHORUS 


Federation of Music Clubs To Assemble 
Group From Organizations 
Throughout the Land 

NorroLtk, VA., Feb. 20.—Dr. John 
Warren Erb has been selected as con- 
ductor for the first nationwide chorus 
assembled by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, which will make its debut 
at the twenty-first biennial convention 
of the organization in Baltimore, May 
16-23, 1939, Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober 
of this city, National President, an- 
nounced recently. Dr. Erb is conductor 
of choral music at Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pennsylvania, and director of 
the symphonic department of New York 
University. 

He organized and conducted at the 
Lake Placid Choral Festival a chorus of 
900 voices, and was guest conductor at 
the Plattsburg Festival of a chorus of 
700 voices. Bulletins containing the 
numbers to be sung will soon be issued 
to outstanding local choruses throughout 
the country which have Music Club 
affiliation. Selected singers from these 
choruses will be chosen for state-wide 
choruses which will be featured at con- 
ventions of the organization this spring, 
and from the statewide choruses, in 
turn, will be drawn the members of the 
National chorus. 


BROOKLYN CHORUS 
SINGS CHURCH WORKS 


Catholic Group of Boys and Men 
Heard in Polyphonic Mas- 
terpieces of the Past 


BROOKLYN, Feb. 20.—A large audience 
greeted the Catholic Diocesan Choristers 
of Brooklyn at their fifteenth annual 
concert on Jan. 20 in the opera house 
of the Academy. Numbering sixty boys 
and fifty men trained in polyphonic 
singing, the choir was conducted by the 
Rev. Lawrence H. Bracken. He had 
arranged a program including music by 
Vittoria, Lassus, Palestrina and Bach, 
the second half devoted to secular music. 
Anna Kaskas, mezzo soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, Carl Mathieu, 
tenor, and Robert Shanley, baritone, 
were soloists. 

Richard Crooks gave a recital under 
Institute auspices on Jan. 18 before a 
responsive audience. In excellent voice, 
he sank Bach, a Schubert group of Lie- 
der, ‘Le Réve’ from ‘Manon’ and mod- 
ern songs. Stuart Ross, his accom- 
panist, contributed two solos. The seat- 
ing capacity of the hall was taxed to 
the limit for Jascha Heifetz’s recital on 
Feb. 1 at the Academy. His readings of 
the Mozart Concerto in D, the Franck 
Sonata and other works were superb. 
Emanuel Bay was the accompanist. 

FeLix Deyo 


ROCHESTER MUSICIANS 
PLAY DOUBLE CONCERTO 








Leventon and MacKown Are Soloists 
With Iturbi Conducting—Program 
Includes Dukas Work 

RocuHEster, Feb. 20.—The Rochester 
Philharmonic, Iturbi conductor, 
presented its sixth evening concert of 
the season at the Eastman Theatre, on 
Feb. 10. Brahms’s Concerto for Violin 
and Violoncello in A Minor, with Alex- 
ander Leventon, concert master, and 
Allison MacKown, first ’cellist, as solo- 
ists, provided the feature of the evening. 
Both Mr. Leventon and Mr. MacKown 
played the concerto well, and the orches- 
tral accompaniment was particularly 
fine. Other numbers on the program 
were Rossini’s Overture to ‘Semira- 
mide’, Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, 
Mendelssohn’s Overture and Scherzo to 
‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’, and 
Dukas’s ‘Sorcerer’s Apprentice’. The 
audience was hearty in its appreciation. 

Mary Ertz WILL 


José 





David Mannes to Give Metropolitan 
Museum Concerts in March 

Four concerts by a symphony or- 
chestra under the leadership of David 
Mannes will be given in The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art on Saturday 
evenings, March 5, 12, 19 and 26, at 
eight o’clock. These concerts are free 
to the public. 





JAMES 





and Repertoire for 





McCORMACK, 


who for |8 years has been closely associated with 
JOHN McCORMACK, announces the opening of his New 


York Studio for Diction, Interpretation, Program-Building 


RADIO—STACE—SCREEN 


For further information, telephone: MOhawk 4-2584, or write: 


Studio: 3 East 124th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Phone: HAriem 7-1124 
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NIAGARA FALLS CIVIC 
ASSOCIATION ACTIVE 





Cleveland Orchestra Listed Among Five 
Events in Series Headed by 
Bowman and House 


N1AGARA FALts, Feb. 20.—Under the 


able leadership of Francis D. Bowman 
and R. D. House, the Niagara Falls 
Civic Music Asso- 
ciation concluded 
a most successful 
membership week 
last May and is 
presenting a series 
of concerts this 
season to an audi- 
ence of approxi- 
mately 1500. The 
artists appearing 
are: Benno Rabi- 
nof, Helen Traubel, 
the Barrére - Britt 
Concertino, the 
Ezio Pinza. 





Francis D. Bowman 
Cleveland Orchestra and 
Mrs. Mercedes Walker of Civic Concert 


Service, Inc., assisted during the cam- 
paign. Mr. Bowman is president of the 
association, Mr. House, secretary. Ern- 
est Kremers was organization chairman 
for the membership week. The associa- 
tion was founded in 1928. 





Erno Balogh Makes Concert Tour 

Erno Balogh, who will give a Town 
Hall recital on March 7, is at present 
on a concert tour which will take him 
as far west as Minnesota. In addition 
to several engagements in which he will 
appear as accompanist for Lotte Leh- 
mann, the Hungarian-American pianist 
will give recitals in New Philadelphia 
(Ohio), Williamson (West Va.), 
Logansport (Indiana), Fayetteville 
(N. C.), Bluefield (West Va.), Cen- 
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tralia (Ill.), Winona (Minn.), Bruns- 
wick (Maine) and Brattleboro and 
St. Johnsbury (Vermont). 





ROCHESTER CONCERTS 
HAVE VARIED APPEAL 





Pasquier Trio Heard in Kilbourn Hall— 
Menuhin Is Acclaimed—Symphony 
Band Appears 


RocueEster, Feb. 20.—The Kilbourn 
Hall series of chamber music included 
the Pasquier Trio on Jan. 25. Consist- 
ing of three brothers— Jean, violin; 
Pierre, viola, and Etienne, ‘cello — the 
trio is notable for its fastidious and 
unified playing with beautiful and vel- 
vety tonal qualities. They presented the 
Beethoven Trio, Op. 9, No. 2 in D, 
Reger’s Trio, Op. 77B, and_ three 
“pieces” by Gabriel Pierné, dedicated 
to the Pasquier Trio. The audience was 
most enthusiastic, 
artists to add considerably to their pro- 
gram. 

Yehudi Menuhin played at the East- 
man Theatre on Jan. 7. The theatre was 
full, with many standees, and waves of 
applause greeted his amazing mastery. 
The Bach Chaconne was followed by 
two more sections of the same Partita 
and he added six or more encores at 
the close of the printed program. Fer- 
guson Webster played unusually fine 
accompaniments. The Robert Schumann 
concerto was given a magnificent per- 
formance and the audience greeted its 
first Rochester presentation warmly. 

Frederick Fennell conducted the 
Eastman School Symphony Band in a 
concert at the Eastman Theatre on Jan. 
8 before a cordial audience. Most of 
the music played consisted of transcrip- 
tions of orchestral music and the more 
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than sixty players did very well indeed, 
the tone being smooth and substantial. 
Mr. Fennell conducted expertly. The 
program included Bach’s C Minor 
Fugue, selections from César Franck’s 
‘Redemption’, Berlioz’s Carnival Over- 
ture, and shorter compositions by Elgar, 
Debussy, Prokofieff and Gliére. 

The Rochester Civic Music Associa- 
tion presented ‘Of Thee I Sing’ at the 
Eastman Theatre Dec. 30 and 31, and 
on Jan. 1, with a local cast and the 
Rochester Civic Orchestra. All three 
performances drew large audiences. The 
acting and singing were well done and 
the performances had good tempo and 
snap. Guy Fraser Harrison and Paul 
White directed. Mary Ertz WILL 


WINNIPEG WOMEN’S CLUB 
SINGS DEBUSSY WORK 








‘The Blessed Damozel’ Given on Program 
That Included ‘Hecuba’s Lament’ 
by Holst and Brahms Work 

WINNIPEG, Feb. 20.—The program of 
the Womens Musical Club on Jan. 17 
was devoted to ensemble work for 
women’s voices, and included Debussy’s 
‘The Blessed Damozel’ ; Holsts’ ‘He- 
cuba’s Lament’ from ‘The Trojan 
Women’ and Brahms’s Op. 103 the 
‘Zigeunerlieder’. The chorus was led 
by Filmer Hubble; Gwendda Owen 
Davies was the accompanist. 

The Wednesday morning Musicale 
program of Jan. 12 featured modern 
music. Those contributing were Dennis 


Roberts, pianist; Lyla Brown Watt, 
soprano; Olive Riehl pianist; John 
Waterhouse, violinist; Cecile Water- 


house pianist; John Meinyk, accompan- 
ist. 

The young Mens’ Musical Club, 
Frank Thorolfson, president, is spon- 
soring the work of young musicians. 
The club is a junior section of the 
Mens Musical Club. The meeting held 
on Jan. 22 was devoted to compositions 
of Winnipeg composers, including the 
work of Meredith Thompson, Chester 
Duncan, Richard Hines, Frank Thorolf- 
son and John Melnyk. 

Artur Rubinstein, pianist, gave an 
outstanding concert on Jan. 24 in the 
Auditorium which was filled to capacity. 
The program included the Bach-Busoni, 
Toccata in C, Schumann’s Etudes Sym- 
phoniques, and works by Chopin, Al- 
beniz, and Falla. The concert was the 
sixth in the Celebrity Series. 

Etta Coles and Naomi Yanova, gave 
a two-piano recital at the opening pro- 
gram for the new year of the Womens 
Musical Club on Jan. 3. M. M. 





De Loache Sings For Brooklyn Women’s 
Club 
Benjamin De Loache, baritone, who 
has appeared with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra and who was chosen by the 
English Speaking Union to represent 
America at the Jubilee Celebration of 
George V, recently appeared as soloist 
before the Brooklyn Women’s Clubs. 
His program included music by Handel, 
Schubert, Wolf, Strauss, Falla and 
Samuel Barber and ended with three 
Negro Spirituals. Mr, De Loache, who 
was an assisting artist at the Yaddo 
Music Festival at Saratoga Springs in 
September, will make several concert 
appearances this winter. 





Indianapolis Club Dedicates New 
Instrument 
INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 20.—The Matinee 
Musical Club dedicated the organ in- 
stalled recently in the William H. 
Block Company Building with Mrs. 


John C. English, organist of the Broad- 
way M. E. Church as guest soloist. 





SCHAEFER CONDUCTS 
INDIANAPOLIS MEN 


Conductor Emeritus Receives 
Ovation—Sheridan Heard 
as Soloist in Liszt 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 20.—The sixth 
pair of concerts of the Indianapolis 
Symphony on Feb. 4 and 5, brought to 
the conductor’s podium the founder, Fer- 
dinand Schaefer, now titled conductor- 
emeritus, for his sole appearance this 
year. 

Mr. Schaefer’s untiring seven years’ 
effort in establishing this organization 
was demonstrated by the tremendous 
ovation given him when he made his 
appearance on the stage. The orchestra 
rose to pay him homage and the audi- 
ence followed suit, indulging in lengthy 
applause, which bespoke its affection for 





the venerable Mr. Schaefer. The pro- 
gram was as follows: 

Symphony No. 2 in D, Op. 73....Brahms 
Concerto No. 1 in E Fiat ............ Liszt 


t 
Frank Sheridan 
Introduction to ‘Hansel and Gretel’........ 
Humperdinck 
Introduction and Sherzo for String Orches- 
tra Schaefer 
‘Hungarian’ Rhapsody No. 1 in F Minor Liszt 


Leads Own Work 


The Brahms Symphony is a favorite 
of Mr. Schaefer and the musicians 
closely followed his dictates. Follow- 
ing the playing of his Introduction and 
Scherzo, which is a commendable work, 
free from any soupcon of the modern 
idiom, and revealing a pleasant flow of 
melody, prolonged ovation and floral 
tributes were awarded Mr. Schaefer. 

With the Liszt E Flat Major Con- 
certo as his offering, Frank Sheridan 
was heard here for the first time, dis- 
playing a brilliance and poetic beauty 
of touch. Mr. Sheridan was recalled 
several times. 

Vitya Vronsky and Victor Babin, 
duo-pianists, were heard in a program 
presented by the Martens Concerts, Inc., 
at English’s on Feb. 6. The program 
included Mozart’s D Major Sonata, 
Brahms’s Variations on a theme by 
Haydn, Rachmaninoff’s Fantasy and 
Debussy’s “Epigraphes Antiques’. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 
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notable in her first group, while the first 
two of the Liszt songs were examples of 
unusually smooth singing and were pro- 
jected with skilfull evocation of mood. ‘The 
Three Gypsies’, however, demands more 
dramatic emphasis than the singer gave to 
it. In general, indeed, her tendency in mat- 
ters of interpretation was towards under- 
statement, due, in part, it would seem, to 
insufficient temperamental compulsion. The 
Scandinavian folk-songs fared exceptionally 
well at her hands, especially the Norwegian 
one, and the Medtner songs were also au- 
thoritatively projected. Coenraad V. Bos 
was, as always, a tower of strength at the 
piano. 


Leonora Cortes in Second Recital 
Leonora Cortes, pianist. Town Hall, 
Feb. 12, afternoon: 


Toccata and Fugue in D Minor..Bach-Tausig 


*Faschingsschwank aus Wien’...... Schumann 
Nocturne in C Sharp Minor. Waltz in E 
ee rer er Chopin 
OS ee eer Brahms 
i SRE ea eee Rachmaninoff 
“EE dices agncreevonenestecavestuneks Falla 
Copteneee, Gi, B BBG Gisceccciccsscss Dohnanyi 


The qualities of good musicianship, tech- 
nical competency and poise that distin- 
guished Miss Cortes’s playing at her first 
recital of the season a few weeks ago were 
again amply shown when she offered her 
second program on this occasion. And 
again there was a sizable audience on hand 
and the recitalist received much applause. 

The pianist played with a wide range of 
dynamics and with a uniformly good tone 
excepting in forte chords, which were 
“slapped” rather disturbingly. On the 
whole, her best work was done in Schu- 


mann’s ‘Carnival Prank from Vienna’, 
Chopin’s Barcarole and the Brahms 
Scherzo. The Bach fugue was played with 


clear structural delineation, clean and flu- 
ent technic and a good sense of climactic 
values, though there was too much brittle 
tone in place of the smooth, organesque 
quality demanded. In general, Miss Cor- 
tes’s performances had alf the outer 
semblance of genuinely felt interpretations 
and yet a prevailing impersonal aspect pre- 
vented them, as before, from carrying com- 
pelling conviction to her listeners. Certain 
of her effects seemed to be the dictates of 
impulse rather than musical logic, while 
such little habits as unduly clipping the 
time of already short notes can easily be 
remedied. 


Eudice Shapiro Heard Again in Recital 


Eudice Shapiro, violinist. Ralph Berko- 
witz, at the piano. Town Hall, Feb. 13, 
evening : 

Two Romances, in F and G...... Beethoven 

Sonata in A for violin th Op. 42, No. 


Reger 
Sonata in D ee for violin and piano, 


Op. 108, No. penaeeeesdthewesssevedus Brahms 
Concerto in e Pre Conus 
Three Spanish Dances: Malaguefia, 

Playera, Zapateado............-0s00. Sarasate 


Miss Shapiro amply fulfilled the high ex- 
pectations she aroused at her first recital 
here a year ago when she appeared as a 
Naumburg winner, Her gratifying growth 
in artistic stature was shown in her sub- 
stantial gain in technical security and 
fluency, her deepened understanding and 
her expanded musical vision. And _ this 
development, coupled with her earnestness 
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Leonora Cortes 


Emily Roosevelt 


and self-effacing devotion to the music 
taken in hand, made a deep impression 
upon her audience. 

She acquitted herself admirably in the 
technically difficult Reger sonata for violin 
alone and revealed a most creditable grasp 
of the Brahms sonata, in the Adagio of 
which, however, the effect would have 
been enhanced by a greater breadth and 
richness of tone. Whatever undue restraint 
she may have imposed upon herself in this 
work disappeared entirely in the Conus 
concerto, which she played with a far 
greater freedom and intensity, shaping its 
soaring phrases with a rhapsodic sweep 
and great lyric beauty. Accuracy of in- 
tonation, which slipped only once or twice, 
was one of the cardinal virtues of her 
playing throughout the program. A large 
audience was quick to recognize the high 
standard of the young artist’s work. 
Ralph Berkowitz’s assistance at the piano 
was intelligently coonerative though 
marred by hardness of tone. ie 


Emily Roosevelt and Harold Henry 
in Joint Recital 


Emily Roosevelt, soprano, and Harold 
Henry, pianist, appeared in joint recital in 
the Town Hall on the evening of Feb. 11 
for the benefit of Lincoln Memorial Uni 
versity at Harrogate, Tenn. Each artist 
contributed two groups of solos and they 
joined forces in a set of three songs by 
Mr. Henry, for which the composer played 
the accompaniments. 

Mr. Henry opened the program with 
technically fluent and musically well-con- 
sidered performances of Brahms’s Inter- 
mezzo in E, Op. 116, No. 4, and Rhapsody 
in G Minor, Op. 79, No. 2, and Beethoven's 
Sonata, Op. 109, to which he added the 
Beethoven ‘Ecossaises’, and later played 
Ravel’s ‘La vallée des cloches’, Ge 
Polonaise, Op. 40, No. 2, and Etude, 

25, No. 9, the Schubert- ‘Liszt ‘Soirée . 
Vienne’ No. 6, and his own ‘While the 
Piper Played’. 

Miss Roosevelt used her opulent voice 
and interpretative intelligence with impres- 
sive effect in the ‘Divinités du Styx’ aria 
from Gluck’s ‘Alceste’, Schubert's ‘Nacht 
und Traume’, ‘Gretchen am Spinnrade’ and 
‘Im Abendroth’ and Schumann’s ‘Auftrage’, 
and, later, Cimara’s ‘Canto di Primavera’ 
and ‘Stornello’, Wolf’s ‘Ich hab’ in ‘Penna 
einen Liebsten wohnen’, Marx’s ‘Hat dich 
die Liebe beriihrt’ and Strauss’s ‘Wie soll- 
ten wir geheim sie halten’, adding extra 
numbers to both groups. Edwin MacAr- 
thur was her highly efficient accompanist 
in these. 

Mr. Henry’s well-written songs sung by 
Miss Roosevelt were ‘In Autumn’, ‘The 
Morning Glory’ and the melodically in- 
gratiating ‘A Song’, which so pleased the 
audience that a further song by the pianist- 
composer was added in response to the 
applause. 


Helsinki University Chorus Gives 
Farewell Concert 

On the evening of Feb. 1 the Helsinki 
Chorus, conducted by Martti Turunen, 
appeared again in Carnegie Hall before an 
enthusiastic audience. The solid tonal im- 
pact and energy of their singing, and its 
musicianly accuracy of pitch and flexibility 
of line were exhilarating. The young men 
opened the concert with Heikki Klemetti’s 
‘Oi kallis Suomenmaa’ (‘My Precious 
Land’), G. A. Gripenberg’s “Tuonne taakse 
metsamaan’ (‘Beyond the Woodland’), and 
works by Ranta, Mr. Turunen and Aksel 
Tornudd. Several of these were repeated 
in response to the applause, Mr. Turunen’s 
‘Evensong’ with Alfons Almi singing the 
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Paul Boepple 


Eudice Shapiro 


fervent melody being especially charming 

A booklet with translations enabled those 
in the audience who had no knowledge of 
Finnish to follow the texts. Since the 
vowel sounds are those of more familiar 
languages, it was fairly easy to feel the 
rhythmic pulse of the lyrics. There was 
notable variety in this music, deeply-felt 
poetry, melancholy introspection and fierce 
defiance, as in the ‘Loitsu’ or ‘Conjura- 
tion’, a powerful exorcism of a very real 
demon, Later on the program came works 
by Palmgren and Sibelius, together with 
those of composers less familiar to Ameri- 
can audiences. The concert was a gala oc- 
casion, and the applause indicated that the 
chorus leaves behind it the friendliest in- 
terest. 


Dessoff Choirs Sing Music Before Bach 


Music before and down to Bach, who 
was the last composer on the program, 
represented by his motet, ‘Der Geist hilft 
unsrer Schwacheit auf’, occupied the at- 
tention of the Dessoff Choirs under Paul 
Boepple, in the Town Hall on the evening 
of Feb. 1. 

The choirs are three, the Adesdi Chorus 
of women’s voices, the A Cappella Singers. 
mixed voices, and the Motet Singers, mixed 
chorus. Under Mr. Boepple’s enthusiastic 
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beat they responded throughout the evening 
with imterpretatioms im which they were 
apparently seli-absorbed, and which were 
nota’: mot for wolume, but for the finer 
distinctions of muamce and s 

The program began with a chorale by 
Schein (1586-1630) “Vom Himmel! hoch’, 
and proceeded to Schutz’s “Kleine Geist- 
liche Konzerte’, the “Erhore Mich’ and “Der 
Herr Ist Gross’, pleasant music and well 
calculated to establish the “neue Italienische 
Mamer™” im Germany, as it is said to have 
done. 

Of more ragged aspect was Scheidt’s 
chorale-motet for double chorus on the old 
words “Ein Feste Burg’, accomplished with 
much artistry by the Motet and A Cappella 
singers. Rosemmuller’s “In hac misera 
valle’, performed by the Adesdi and Motet 
Singers with Frank Widdis at the organ, 
rather astomished by its modernity im part 
and by its frequent use of the pause to 
create suspense. 

Schitz’s “Psalm 8, published in 1619, 
was prefaced by the composer’s words, “I 
beg therefore, those who are not yet fa- 
miliar with the new manmer, not to hasten 
the tempo . otherwise nothing but a 
‘battle of flies’ will result.” The work is 
remarkable for the imtensity of its feeling 
and for the straightforward style of its 
writing. Because of the richness and beauty 
of its material it was repeated after inter- 
mission, followed by a Missa Brevis of 
Buxtehude and the Bach motet. W. 


Brailowsky Continues Chopin Cycle 

Alexander Brailowsky gave the third of 
his series of Chopin recitals in the Town 
Hall on the aftermoom of Feb 5, and the 
fourth, on the evening of Feb 12. Both 
were attended by the large and devoted 
audiences that beard the first two pro- 
gTams. 

In both instamees, Mr. Brailowsky began 
with a long growp of Mazurkas, ten each. 
The third program inchaded two Polonaises, 

(Comtimued on page 30) 
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three Nocturnes and three of the Ecos- 
saises, seldom played, and which received 
a particularly warm greeting by the audi- 
ence. The B Minor Scherzo, six Etudes, 
two Waltzes and the A Flat Ballade. 

The B Flat Minor Sonata was the high 
point of the fourth program, a splendid 
and completely satisfactory performance in 
every respect. The first two movements, 
being the best music, were the best played. 
The Funeral March can have little done 
with it, but it was impressive. The equivo- 
cal final movement was taken at breathless 
speed. Perhaps, after all, it was intended 
to depict dead leaves blowing over the 
grave. Other works on the list were three 
Nocturnes, the C Sharp Minor Scherzo, 
two Polonaises, the Tarantella, Op. 43, and 
three waltzes. H. 


New Friends of Music Give Eleventh 
Concert 

New Friends of Music. Gordon String 
Quartet, Jacques Gordon and David Sack- 
son, Violins; William Lincer, Viola; 
Naoum Benditzky, ’Cello. Ria Ginster, 
Soprano. Fritz Kitzinger, Accompanist. 
The Town Hall, Feb. 6, afternoon: 

Quartet in A (Kéchel, 464)............. Mozart 
Songs: ‘Abendempfindung’; ‘Als Luise die 
Briefe ihres wungetreuen Liebhabers_ ver- 
brannte’; ‘Der Zauberer’; ‘Das Veilchen’ 
SOR QE A A eee enenrry Mozart 
Ousrtet te G. Ge. Mico csccscveceses Schubert 
The Mozart Quartet, one of five dedi- 
cated to Haydn, was played clearly and the 
contrapuntal fourth movement was es- 
pecially interesting. In this as well as in 
the extremely difficult Schubert, the en- 
semble was good, but a slightly acidulous 
quality in the upper voices detracted some- 

what from the general tone. 

The five songs of Mozart on this pro- 
gram do not represent the composer at his 
highest level. Of the group, Mme. Ginster 
made the best effect with ‘Das Veilchen’, 
which, incidentally, is the best song of the 
five. That about Luise burning her love- 
letters is an interesting example of an early 
effort to make the piano accompaniment 
more important than it had been, a sort of 
foretaste of the later art-song. 

A large audience welcomed the quartet 
with effusion and bestowed much applause, 
also a number of bouquets, upon Mme 
Ginster. H. 


Busch and Serkin End Beethoven Cycle 

Adolf Busch, violinist; Rudolf Serkin, 
pianist. Town Hall, Feb. 2, evening 
Beethoven Sonata Program: 

Sonata in C Minor, Op. 30, No. 2 

Sonata in A, Op. 12, No. 2 

Sonata in A, Op. 47 (‘Kreutzer’) 

At the third and last of their Beethoven 
sonata programs Adolf Busch and Rudolf 
Serkin played to the largest audience of 
the series, and one of the most engrossed 
of their listeners was Arturo Toscanini. 
Fittingly, not only this program but the 
cycle itself reached a climax, and a most 
imposing one, with the performance of the 
‘Kreutzer’ Sonata, a performance of the 
much-played-at work that will long remain 
in the memory of those who heard it as 
a supremely authoritative and revealing 
reading. The almost sensational effect of 
the performance was achieved by a meticu- 
lously faithful adherence to the indica- 
tions given by the composer for its inter- 
pretation and the energizing infusion of 
a compelling re-creative fire using a con- 
summate virtuosity as its instrument. 

But the first two works on the pro- 
gram also had shown both artists to be 
in top form. The slow movements of both 
were memorable for the sensitive and poetic 
lyric treatment they received, while the 
significance of each of the faster move- 
ments of the C Minor Sonata was elo- 
quently projected and the inherent charm 
of the earlier work in A Major was cap- 
tured and reproduced with a suitably dif- 
ferent approach. 

In this series of Beethoven programs 
the German violinist and the Austro-Rus- 
rian pianist revealed the noteworthy out- 
come of long artistic association in their 
vital disclosure of the results of the most 
searching penetration into the music they 


play and their absolute unanimity of cor 
ception. The audience on this fm mit 
expressed its enthusiasm m demonstrator 
of applause of a nature rarely witnessed af 
a chamber music concert. C 


Dayton Piano Symphony Heard 
Dayton Piano Symphony, Emm WMic- 
Clure, conductor. Carnegie Halll, Feb. 2 
evening : 
Chorale, ‘Jesu. Joy of Man's Desiring” 


2 eee _-.-- each 
Overture to “Die Meistersimecr W agne: 
Six Waltzes, from the “Licheshieder 

“RRS Brahms 
AE = kceeieus~ Schatherr 
‘Mephisto’ Waltz . Lis 
Passacaglia in C Minor Ract 
‘Prélude & T'aprés-midi Quan foune’_._Dehbosss 
‘L’apprenti sorcier” . Dustcas 
‘Schoen Rosmarin’ ------earsshen 
Le cygne’ .... Sun Seem 
‘The Blue Danube 

Waltzes .....Strauss~Schulte-DvlerChasits 


It was with one pianist and her pie 
missing that the so-amnounced “Teen-t mam 
Ensemble” of Dayton, Ohio, and ft com 
ductor Emma McClore, foreguthere’ a 
Carnegie Hall for ther frst New York“ 
concert. Far from being arranged am amy 
lines of close formation, the mme mmstre- 
ments were disposed spaciously around the 
stage im such a manner that every ployer 
could easily see the conductor, wha, con 
trary to custom, stood on a das wt thx 
rear of the stage, facing the awodienct 
instead of at the fromt. A concertmas 
Edna Eckley, had the most central pom 
tion and to her fell many oi the mor 
complicated passages. The exit othe 
piamists were Alice Martz, Louse Welch 
Esther Hein, Adele Krimm, Gladys Konexz 
Leah Pontius, Martha Green and Isobe 
Herbst 

The playing of the group was clean ani 
fluent and marked by a commendable pre 
cision of attack that bespoke carcial 
tensive training and by a good halancre o 
tone within the limited framework ao 
sonority adopted. The quality of the ton 
also, was good at all times, thomgh 
was of no great vitality and suggested then 
only one approach to the keyboard had 
been cultivated, with a resujtam bemitetion 
and monotony of color. As a matter a 
fact, the nine mstrumentalsts pking tt 
gether at no time produced as brillaen 
tonal effects as various twoO-pian> tems 
irequently achieve. 

It is conceivable that m a piamD cmsom 
ble of such dimensions the playing oi thx 
different pianists might be more sharp 
differentiated in tone quality irom time & 
time for the sake of a greater ranger ao 
color. As it was, acceptmg the underly 
ing basic concept of tonal sonority, om 
could especially enjoy the smoothly or 
phomious and mellifiuous playmg of the 
opening Bach pieces, the Brahms “Laches 
heder’ and, of larger scape, the “Mesoer- 
singer’ Overture and the Mepis 
Waltz. The arrangements of the mosx 
were the work of Conductor McOlore ant 
Concertmaster Eckicy. The hall was wel 
filled and there was much gratiiyms ap 
plause. L 


Simon Goldberg Makes New York Debut 
Simon Goldberg, violimist. Assisted ths 
Ernst Victor Wolff at the pmmo ani 
harpsichord, and a chamber orchestra 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 9, evening 
Concerto in E... . 


, . > Ract 
Concerto in E Mimor 


Nendelsanin 


Sonata for violin and piano Dehusss 
Adagio in E (K. V. 26 Moz 
Rondo . deen Mozart -Soresie 


With the experience oi four years @& 
concert-master of the Dresden Philher- 
monic and another four years m a smile 
position with the Berlin Philharmomc, a: 
well as several seasons as a solost, Mr 
Goldberg, who is still under thirty, wer 
about his task at ths, bs Americ 
début, with an uncommonly proncunce 
spirit of authority and at once revealed 
himself as a violist of mmposing cgup 
ment and quite astounding vitality. Im th 
Bach concerto he was not only the soles 
but the forceful leader of the chaniher 
orchestra of some fifteen players as weil 

The Allegros of the Bach concerto were 
invested with virile encrey and with « 
consistent and somewhat ageressivr brit 
liance not strictly m accord, perhaps, with 
the traditional imterpretation, bet mome the 
less exhilarating for that, while the Adame 
was played with well-posed breedth ai 


tone and style, without transmitting all af 
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tt sgimial essemee The concert-master 
smu thar elitruded itself in the Bach dis- 
waned completely im the Mendelssohn 
cummertia, im winch the Polish violinist 
cawe 2 parteulariy fime performance of 
the Gest mowement. The last movement, 
howewer, was taken at such an excessively 
2gud| pace that 2 good many wrong notes 
were the result. Notably smooth and sensi- 
cme amd indixwdally umagmative was Mr. 
nilkiiene’s delivery of the Debussy sonata, 
uni here Mr. Wolff's understanding co- 
gesatiem atemed fer bis unduly percussive 
meattment ef the piamo part im the Men- 
feissrinn comcerte. 

4X large amdiemce was om hand and re- 
pundiid im a manner that left no doubt 
& the ogrefeundiy favorable «pression 
created Gr the forceful artistic personality 
& dhe mew-~cower. Mr. Wolff played the 
larpsctierd im the Bach concerto and 
wher that tre pane throughout Cc 


Yebud= and Hephzibah Menuhin Give 
Another Recital 
einai Menuhin, violinist Hephzibah 





femuitim pianist Carnegie Hall. Feb. & 
In 
Sunate Ma. 32 im F (KEK. 376 Mozart 
fumara. Mo Pm G On 9 Beethoven 
Suara in G Lekeu 
apaxctty audiemce was on hand for this 
| am amdience wh “ame to admire 
uni| o> adiere as weil as to listem to music, 
thew it was always intent upon the per- 
“onitemed om page 32) 
Vera Nette 
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LOS ANGELES HEARS 
SINGERS IN RECITAL 


Eddy and Tito Schipa Welcomed 
—Rubinstein and Pasquiers 
Among Instrumentalists 

Los ANGELEs, Feb. 20.—Nelson Eddy 
gave his annual recital in the Behymer 
series in the Philharmonic Auditorium 
on Feb. 2, attracting an audience that 
filled the theatre and overflowed onto 
the stage. Bach, Schubert, Hugo Wolf, 
Marschner and works in Italian and 
French were sung. Encores of rollick- 


ing nature were wildly received. Theo- 
dore Paxson was the accompanist. 

Mr. Behymer also presented Tito 
Schipa in an Auditorium recital, sing- 


ing familiar songs in his familiar man- 
ner. Another attraction by the Behymer 
management was the recital of Artur 
Rubinstein, pianist, in his first Los An 
geles appearance in some years. 
Whether he plaved the Bach-Busoni 
Toccata in CC, Franck’s’ Prelude, 
Chorale and Fugue, works by Debussy 
or by Chopin, he revealed himself as 
a master and aroused almost unheard-of 
demonstrations. He will return next 
vear for an appearance with the Phil- 
harmonic. 
Russell Horton in Recital 


Russell Horton, tenor, achieved a de- 
cided success in his recent appearance 
in San Diego as soloist with the Morn- 
ing Choral Club, Louis Bangert, con- 
ductor. Mr. Horton was heard in two 


groups, including Cadman’s ‘Call Me 
No More’, and two works by Madalyn 
Akers Phillips, who acted as accom- 
panist. The voice is one of beautiful 
texture and is used to artistic purpose. 
He was recalled for several extras 
Mr. Cadman, who was also present, 


acknowledged applause for the solo and 
the chorus, ‘Snowflakes’, which was 
sung by the club. The organization of 
seventy-five women achieved excellent 
results under Mr. Bangert’s leadership. 

Leni Van Thijn, violinist, now resi- 
dent in Hollywood, and Raymond Mc- 
Feeters united in a program of serious 
music in the Biltmore Music Room. 
Sonatas by Vivaldi, Bach, Brahms, 
Henk Badings and Suk provided heavy 
fare, but disclosed admirable qualities 


of musicianship on the part of both 
artists. 

The Pasquier Trio,. sponsored by 
the Los Angeles Chamber Music So- 


ciety, made their local debut on Feb. 11, 
in the Biltmore Music Room. The three 
brothers play exceedingly well and 
aroused much enthusiasm in a Beet- 
hoven Serenade, Op. 8, an impression- 
istic work by Jean Francaix, and trios 
by Gabriel Pierne. Their playing has 
sparkle and an irresistible charm de- 
veloped through long association. 
Hat D. Crain 





Delta Omicron Sponsors Cincinnati 
Concerts 

CincinnatI, O., Feb. 20.—At a con- 
cert devoted to compositions by Eugene 
Goossens, who was guest of honor of 
the Keyboard Club recently, Dorothy 
Robb Perin, violinist, Dorothy Stoltzen- 
bach Payne, member of Delta Omicron, 
and Franklin Bens, tenor, appeared. A 
new initiate is John Quincy Bass, of 
the piano faculty of the College of 
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Music and member of the Herrman 
Trio. At a meeting of the Western Hills 
Federation of Women’s Clubs recently 
a concert commemorating Stephen Fos- 
ter was conducted by the president of 
the University of Cincinnati, with songs 
by Elizabeth Porter Stewart, past na- 
tional officer of Delta Omicron. 


WORCESTER ENJOYS 
LIGHT OPERA SERIES 


County Club Makes Debut With 
‘Trial by Jury’ and ‘Pina- 
fore’ and Plans Others 

Worcester, Feb. 20.—The Worcester 
County Light Opera Club offered a 
double bill at Tuckerman Hall on Feb. 
3 and 4, its debut performances being 
smooth and adequately cast. ‘Trial by 
Jury’, with Ernest J. Reopel, Jr., as 
conductor and Clarence P. Daigneau as 
stage manager, starred Robert E. Spen- 
cer as the judge, Ruth Bigelow Leland 
as plaintiff, and Gerritt Beinema as the 
defendant. H. M. S. Pinafore was con- 
ducted by W. Frederick Searls, with 
stage direction by Leslie Moore. James 
A. Lidgate as the admiral, Earle G. 
Clement as the captain, George Hackett 
as Rackstraw, and Gennaro D’Allesan- 
dro as Dick Deadeye headed the male 
cast both nights, while these parts were 
taken by alternating casts: Josephine, 
by Kathleen Roche and Aznev Der Bag- 
dasarian; Hebe, Mildred Kelly and 
Dorothy Bell; Buttercup, Rose Slobin 
Berlyn and Mary Ryan Hoey. 

Plans for the coming season were out 
lined at a meeting following a supper 
at the Standish Hotel on Feb. 9, with 
over a hundred members present. “Cox 
and Box’ is in rehearsal. ‘The Gondo- 
liers’ will be sung in May, and ‘The 
Pirates of Penzance’ in the fall, re- 
hearsals for both starting at once. Of- 
ficers for the new year include: Leslie 
Moore, president; Frank Bottomley, 
vice pris pittinied Bell, secretary ; 
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Arturo D’Amico, baritone, from the 
studio of Bruce Spencer King, appeared 
in ‘Pagliacci’ at the New York Hippo- 
drome on Feb. 5. He also sang the title- 
role in ‘Rigoletto’ under the baton of An- 
tonio Brico in Yonkers and has apneared 
with the Philadelphia Civic Opera Com- 
pany. Alex Wesley, tenor, winner of the 
International Music Festival Contest will 
appear in concert in Brooklyn next month 
and in Detroit in April. He sang recently 
for the Lotus Club and at the Kithuanian 
Newspaper Association in Brooklyn. 

* * * 


Alexis Sandersen presented a group of 
his vocal students in a recital in his studio 
on Feb. 13. Among those appearing were 
Teanne Griffin, mezzo-contralto; Herbert 
Gledhill, bass-baritone; Marie Vernet, 
Frances Della Rovere, and Gladys Howard, 
sopranos, and Nicholas Via, tenor. Anne 
Thompson was the accompanist. 

+. * * 

The following pupils of Vera Nette are 
appearing in New York: Ruth Clayton, 
soprano, is in the George M. Cohan musi- 
cal play, ‘I’d Rather Be Right’; Allan 
James, tenor, and Margaret Butt and Bev- 
erly Young. sopranos, are appearing night- 
ly at the Biltmore Hotel with the Horace 
Heidt Orchestra 

* * * 

Helen Thompson, soprano, pupil of Belle 
Julie Soudant, gave a recital recently at the 
Contemporary Club of Trenton, N. J. Na- 


than Metzger, baritone, also from Miss 
Soudant’s studio, was heard at the Hotel 
Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Rachel Galbraith, treasurer; Robert E. 
Spencer, librarian; and Shpresa Costa 
and Faustina Wickham-Kean, _his- 
torians. 

The Pro Arte Woodwind Ensemble 
played for the general public at the 
Art Museum on Feb. 7, the group be- 
ing organized by Boaz Piller, bassoon- 


ist of the Boston Symphony. Works of 
Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Couperin, 
and a Handel arrangement were of- 


fered. Reginald Boardman, pianist, was 
soloist in works of Chopin and John 
Ireland. 

Albert Stoessel, violinist, and Edna 
Stoessel-Saltmarsh, pianist, gave an in- 
formal hour of music to the Worcester 
Festival chorus on Feb. 15 and to the 
assembly at students and alumni at 
Worcester Tech on Feb. 16 


Joun F. Kyes 





Harold Berkley and Marion Kahn in 
Sonata Recital 


Harold Berkley, violinist, 
Kahn, pianist, were presented in a so- 
nata recital at the Institute of Musical 
Art of the Julliard School of Music on 
the evening of Feb. 10. Sonatas played 
were by Mozart, Faure, and Bloch. A 
large audience was cordial. 


and Marion 





Evan Evans to Teach at Chatauqua 

Evan Evans, baritone, who recently 
appeared on program broadcast from 
station WEAF with Mark Warnow and 
his orchestra, will return to Chautauqua 
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next summer to head the vocal depart- 
ment there. 





Sings in Reading 








Orsola Pucciarelli 


READING, Pa., Feb. 20—Orsola Puc- 
ciarelli, lyric soprano and a pupil of 
Estelle Liebling, recently appeared in a 
recital with Gregor Piatigorsky, cellist, 
on George Haage’s Artistic Series. 
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formance. Once again the unusual sympa- 
thy in dynamics, phrasing and interpreta- 
tion between the young brother and sister 
was notable. Particularly in the Mozart 
Miss Menuhin’s delicate touch and grace 
of phrasing were enjoyable. In the Beetho- 
ven, however, one missed the boldness of 
line and power with which that master im- 
bues even the tenderest and most evanes- 
cent passages of his music. Where fine, 
crisp clarity sufficed, one could enjoy the 
performance to the full. In other places 
Hephzibah’s miniature scale of playing 
brought a note of restraint into her 
brother’s interpretations. 


The careless mastery with which the 
Mozart Allegro and Rondo were played, 
the sensitivity of the andante, were an 
aural and intellectual delight. But it was 
in the Beethoven sonata, that astounding 
and mysterious spiritual revelation, that 
Mr. Menuhin’s artistry had its fullest 
scope. What noble serenity breathes forth 
from this music. It is as fluid and intangi- 
ble as a dream. Mr. Menuhin’s luscious 
tone and roundness of phrase served to 
emphasize the fact that the often crusty and 
crabbed Ludwig had another side—an ex- 
quisitely sensitive poetic vision. In the 
Lekeu sonata which brought the concert to 
a close the complete understanding between 
brother and sister brought a masterly per- 
formance. Applause was generous through- 
out the evening. S 


Webster Aitkin Continues Series at 
New School 


Webster Aitken, pianist, who is present- 
ing Schubert’s sonatas in a series at the 
New School for Social Research, gave the 
second recital on the evening of Feb. 1, 
assisted in one number by Gerald Tracy. 
Mr. Aitken offered the Sonata in A Minor, 
Op. 164; that in A Major, Op. 150, and 
with Mr. Tracy, the Fantaisie for Four 
Hands in F Minor. In all the works.played 
he disclosed his customary excellent tech- 
nique and fine musicianship which provoked 
lengthy demonstrations of applause from a 
large and attentive audience. N. 


For his third recital of the series de- 
voted to the piano music of Schubert at the 
New School, on the evening of Feb. 8, 
Webster Aitken again offered works that 
seldom see the light of day, now. These 
included the Grand Duc, Op. 140, and the 
Grand Rondeau. Op. 107, both for four 
hands. Gerald Tracy was once more as- 
sisting artist. The solo works were the 
B Major Sonata, Op. 147, and that in A, 
Op. 42. The two players performed with 
admirable ensemble, and in the solo works 
Mr. Aitken gave a straightforward mu- 
sicianly rendition of the two pieces. D. 


Lucie Bigelow Rosen Gives Recital on 
the Theremin 

Lucie Bigelow Rosen, who specializes in 
playing the elusive theremin, gave a recital 
in the Town Hall on the evening of Jan. 
31. She was assisted by the Phil-Sym 
String Quartet, the members of which are 
Toseph Reilich and Louis Fishzohn, vio- 
lins; David Katz, viola, and Avron Twer- 
dowsky, ‘cello, and by Frank Chatterton, 
pianist. 

As there does not, as yet, exist any lit- 
erature for the theremin, Mrs. Rosen de- 
pended upon arrangements of songs and 
works for other instruments. While the 
instrument has been improved mechanically 
since it was first heard a decade ago, and 
although Mrs. Rosen’s technique is nothing 
short of astounding in its accuracy with- 
out keys or finger-board, the ultimate 
sound of the instrument cannot be said to 
be really delightful. It is in the immensity 
of volume it is capable of producing that 
its greatest interest lies, and once the 
listener has recovered from the wonder in- 
cident upon the way music is snatched, ap- 
narently, from the atmosphere, there seems 
little emotional or aesthetic appeal. 


Mrs. Rosen created an excellent effect 
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in the ‘Agnus Dei’ from Bach's B Minor 
Mass, the first movement from Franck’s 
Violin Sonata. Ravel’s ‘Pavane for a Dead 
Infanta’ and works by Lie, Mulet, Mahler 
and others. D. 


Elsie Houston, Brazilian Soprano, Makes 
New York Debut 


Elsie Houston, a Brazilian soprano, 
made a New York debut in the Guild The- 
atre on the afternoon of Feb. 6, with Henry 
E. Allaire at the piano. 

The recital was of primary imterest to 
devotees of Folk music, especially that of 
South American countries. Native songs 
and arrangements of songs from the Ar- 
gentine, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia as well as 
Brazil formed the greater part of the pro- 
gram. There was also a group of Ravel, 
Samuel Barlow, Satie, Debussy and Stra- 
vinsky, though in these songs the singer 
seemed less individual. In a fimal group 
arranged by Tavares, Gallet, Villa-Lobos 
and Miss Houston herself, the singer played 
indigenous percussion instruments. 

Miss Houston’s voice was at all times 
equal to the demands made upon it and 
she succeeded in varying her tone-color m 
a manner that saved some of the items from 
monotony. The audience was one of size 
and cordial in disposition. N. 


Samuel Carmel! Heard in Recital 

Samuel Carmell, a young New York 
violinist who was heard here last year, 
reappeared in recital in the Town Hall om 
the evening of Feb. 8, with Gregory Ash- 
man at the piano. His program comsisted 
of Kreisler’s Concerto in C im the style of 
Vivaldi, the Chaconne from Bach's Partita 
in D Minor, Brahms’s Sonata in D Mimor. 
Op. 108, for violin and piano, Glazounoff’s 
Concerto in A Minor, Kreisler’s arrange- 
ments of a ‘Danse espagnole’ by Falla and 
Cyril Scott’s ‘Lotus Land’, and the “Per- 
petuum mobile’ by Novacek. 

The young violinist’s playing revealed 
substantial technical progress since his hast 
appearance here and there was a straight- 
forward, clean-cut incisiveness in his work 
as well as a gratifying fundamental 
rhythmic stability, while his tone had a 
good deal of vitality though at times, and 
especially at the outset, a certain stridency 
The first and last movements of the Kreisler 
concerto were played with virile energy and 
zest, albeit the rapid tempo of the last was 
taken at the expense of exact imtonation 
The player did not penetrate far beneath 
the surface of the Chaconne but approached 
the Brahms sonata with musical sensitive- 
ness, even though its deeper significance 
was far from fully realized. The per 
formance of this work was marred, more- 
over, by a basic tonal maladjustment imas- 
much as the pianist subordinated his part 
as if it were merely an accompaniment. 
Greater freedom and tonal warmth were 
shown in the playing of the Glazounoff 
concerto and the subsequent shorter mmm- 
bers. For all of his solos, apart from the 
unaccompanied Chaconne, Mr. Ashman 
provided substantial support Cc 


Beethoven Association Gives Fourth 
Concert 

The Beethoven Association, Inc. Felix 
Salmond, ‘cellist. Harold Bawer, pianist 
String Octet: violins, Mara Sebriansky 
Carroll Glenn, Esther Schure and Jane 
Glenn; violas, Eugenie Limberg and Alice 
Plumlee ; ‘cellos, Dorothy Trem! and Betty 
Barbour. Town Hall, Feb. 14, evening - 
Octet in C, Op. 7 (1900)..... Georges Enesco 
Sonata in A, Op. & for piano and ‘cello 

Reethoren 

What was to have been an all-Eneseo 
program was transformed by Mr. Enesoo’s 
sudden illness into an Enesco-Beethoven 
program, with Harold Bawer replacing 
him at the piano in Beethoven's A Major 
*Cello Sonata. Mr. Salmond, who was to 
have been heard in Enesco’s Sonata in C 
Op. 26, No. 2, played the Beethoven work 
with as much verve as if it were a frst 
hearing. In announcing the change, Mr 
Bauer said that the society will ask Mr 
Enesco to appear at the earliest possibile 
time in all of his capacities 

The eight voung women im white who 
plaved the brillant octet for strings were 
Juilliard School students trained im en- 
semble by Hans Letz. Thev gave the 
sparkling and rhythmically intoxicating 


work a finished performance. Like others 
of Mr. Emesco’s works, the octet absorbs 
the wigorous folk quality of his nation’s 
music, yet so thoroughly distills its mate- 
rial, that it suffers no artistic limitations 
thereby. Mr. Salmond and Mr. Bauer re- 
warded their hearers for their good- 
matured acceptamce of the unavoidable 
change im plans with a singularly eloquent 
version of the Beethoven sonata. S. 
Trie Plays in Endowment Series 
Harold Bauer, pianist. Albert Spalding, 


violimist. Gaspar Cassado, ‘cellist. Town 
Hall, Feb. 14 evening: 


ce TF § SS eer er Brahms 
. * *) Sawer Haydn 
Trs m B Fiat, Op. 9........ ....Schubert 


When three distinguished musicians get 
together for am evening of chamber music 
there is bound to be a refreshing spon- 
tameity im their playing, even if the virtues 
of strict emsemble are less in evidence. 
Throughout this concert given for the 
Town Hall Endowment Fund one could 
enjoy the fresh approach of the inter- 
preters. Musically speaking, it was in the 
poigmant Schubert trio that the three 
artists reached their fullest stride both 
individually and collectively. 

From the first exuberant measures, 
Schubert’s music imtoxicates the listener 
with its richmess of imspiration, its in- 
temsity and depth of mood. Mr. Bauer’s 
playing had the lift and heady rhythm 
which give the first and last movements 
am electric quality, and im the overpower- 
img Andante. ome of the profoundest 
revelations im chamber music, his tone 
blended perfectly with the strings. His 
sparkling playing im the Scherzo was also 
delightful. Nor will one soon forget the 
cantilen2a oof ‘cello and violin in the 
Andante. or the insight with which Messrs. 
Cassado and Spalding played the other 
movements. The same cannot be said of 
the plavine of the Brahms Trio, which 
should have come last on the program in- 
stead of first. Not yet warmed to their 
task, the players did not succeed in fusing 
its imtricate measures. Mr. Cassado un- 
leashed an opulent tone which outbalanced 
that of the violin, and Mr. Bauer’s play- 
img of the piano part was not always 
articulate. despite moments of beauty, as 
in the Adagio 

Haydn's trios are im the front rank of 
his music, although the ‘cello is rather 
shabbaly treated in the one in G plaved 
at this comeert. Mr. Spalding took full 
advantage of the florid variations of the 
Andante and of the brilliant dialogue with 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Leuis Robert 

Brooxirx, Feb. 17—Louwis Robert, or- 
gamist and choirmaster at the Church of 
the Holy Trimity here since 1923, died at 
his home om Feb. 14, after a short illness. 
He was fifty-five years old. Mr. Robert 
was born im Haarlem, Holland, in 1883. 
His father, a violinist, was his first music 
teacher. He served as organist at the Haar- 
lem Cathedral. famous for its fine organ, 
before coming to America in 1922. He 
taught in New York and also at the Pea- 
body Comservatory, Baltimore, later be- 
coming head of the organ department there. 
He is survived by his widow and one son. 


Erneste De Curtis 

Napiss, Feb 15—Ermesto De Curtis, 
composer, whose song “Torna a Surriento’ 
achieved wide popularity, died here on Dec. 
31. He was born m this city in 1875. Others 
of his congs. many of which were written 
to texts in Neapolitan dialect, were ‘Luce 
e Notte’: “Me ne vogl 7 all’ America’; 
“Canta per Me’ and ‘Sorania’. 


Jennie Buchwald 


Jenmie Buchwald, teacher of piano and a 


member of the faculty of the Music School 





BLAIR FAIRCHILD WORKS 
IN MEMORIAL CONCERT 


Invited Audience Hears Popular Artists 
in Music by Late American 
Composer 


A memorial concert of works by the 
late Blair Fairchild was given before an 
invited audience in the Town Hall on 
the afternoon of Feb. 17. Mr. Fairchild, 
a native of Massachusetts, died in Paris 
in 1933. In spite of the fact that he 
assisted financially and artistically a 
great many musicians, his works have 
not had the wide hearing that they 
deserve. 

Taking part in the concert were Flor- 
ence Easton, soprano; Marie Romaet- 
Rosanoff, ’cellist; Samuel Dushkin, vio- 
linist, and Beveridge Webster, pianist, 
as well as a chorus of members of the 
Schola Cantorum conducted by Hugh 
Ross. Incidental soloists were Ruth de 
Wolf Kenworthy, soprano; Lorraine 
Eley, contralto; Alan Adair, tenor. 
George William Volkel was at the 
organ. 

The program began with a Violin 
and Piano Sonata played by Messrs. 
Dushkin and Webster. Following this, 
Mme. Easton sang four songs, two in 
English and two in French. She added, 
as an encore, the song ‘Memory’. A 
Piano Trio, perhaps the best work of 
the afternoon in spite of undue length, 
was the next item. Choral settings of 
three psalms and of Stevenson’s ‘Re- 
quiem’ completed the list. 

Mr. Fairchild’s work is in the idiom 
of France at the turn of the century. It 
is more interesting harmonically than 
melodically, but at all times denotes both 
care and sure theoretical technique. All 
those who took part were obviously put- 
ting forth their best efforts with the 
result that a highly artistic concert 
resulted. H. 





Ruth Brown Sings in Steinway Hall 


Ruth Brown gave a song recital in Stein- 
way Hall on the afternoon of Feb. 6, ac- 
companied by Henry Levine. Miss Brown 
offered a comprehensive program in French, 
German, English and Hungarian. She dis- 
closed a voice of considerable volume and 
also a talent for distinguishing between 
highly varied types of songs. An interested 
audience attended. 





Settlement, died at her home on Jan. 29, 
following a long illness. She was in her 
sixty-fourth year. Miss Buchwald was one 
of the group of teachers who in 1926, 
founded the Piano Teachers Congress of 
New York, and was its president from 
1928 until her death. She was a member 
of the National Music Council, the New 
York State Music Council and the Bee- 
thoven Association. 


Hermann Roth 


_ Berttn, Feb. 10.—Hermann Roth of the 
faculty of the State Academy of Music 
died here on Feb. 1, of a heart ailment, in 
his fifty-seventh year. He had held impor- 
tant positions in the conservatories at 
Karlsruhe and Stuttgart and is known 
principally for his translations of the 
librettos of operas by Rossini, Mozart and 
Handel which are now used in all the 
German opera houses. G. de C. 


Frederick Phinney 


Frederick Phinney, retired bandmaster 
and player of the cornet, died at his home 
in New York on Feb. 18, in his eighty- 
ninth year. He had played at eight expo- 
sitions including the Chicago World’s Fair 
in 1893. He was a graduate of the Boston 
Conservatory. After his last appearance 
in 1920, he gave his music library, valued 
at $30,000, to the town of Plymouth, Mass. 
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novsky and Louis D’Angelo completed the 
cast. Gennaro Papi conducted. » 3 


‘The Barber’ as a Benefit 


Rossini’s ‘The Barber of Seville’ had its 
second performance of the season at a 
special matinee on Feb. 11, for the benefit 
ot Smith College. The cast included John 
Charles Thomas in the name-part, Lily 
Pons as Rosina, Bruno Landi as Lindoro, 
and Ezio Pinza as Don Basilio. Others 
were Pompilio Malatesta, Wilfred Engel- 
man, Irra Petina and Giordano Paltrinieri. 
Gennaro Papi conducted. 


Irene Jessner Sings Eva in Second ‘Die 
Meistersinger’ 

‘Die Meistersinger’ had its second hear- 
ing of the season on the evening of Feb. 
11, bringing a new Eva to the Metropoli- 
tan’s stage in the person of Irene Jessner, 
who sang the role here for the first time. 
Miss Jessner’s opening scene was some- 
what affected by nerves but in the second 
act she sang well, and the beginning of the 
Quintet, exquisitely. Charles Kullmann 
sang his first Walther of the current sea- 
son; Karin Branzell appeared as Magda- 
lene; Friedrich Schorr, Sachs; Adolf 
Vogel, Beckmesser, and Emanuel List, 
Pogner. Karl Laufkoetter was David. The 
remainder of the cast included Hans 
Clemens, Angelo Bada, Max Altglass, Gio- 
dano Paltrinieri, Julius Huehn, Arnold 
Gabor, George Cehanovsky, Louis D’An- 
gelo, John Gurney and James Wolfe. Artur 
Bodanzky conducted. N. 


The Sixth ‘Otello’ 


Verdi’s ‘Otello’ had its sixth hearing of 
the season at the matinee of Feb. 12. The 
cast included Giovanni Martinelli in the 
namepart, Elisabeth Rethberg as Desde- 
mona, Lawrence Tibbett as Iago and 
Nicholas Massue as Cassio. The other 
parts were assumed by Thelma Votipka 
and Messrs. Giordano Paltrinieri, Nicola 
Moscona, George Cehanovsky, and Wilfred 
Engleman. Ettore Panizza conducted. The 
audience was a capacity one and enthusi- 
astic throughout the afternoon. H. 


A Popular ‘Tannhauser’ Brings Althouse 
Huehn and Manski to Cast 


A new Wolfram and the first seasonal 
assumption of the title role by Paul Alt- 
house and that of Venus by Dorothee Man- 
ski distinguished the Saturday night 
‘Tannhauser’, on Feb. 12. Julius Huehn 
brought his big and often lustrous voice to 
Wolfram’s airs, and gave us a young and 
vigorous “best man” for the first time in 
many seasons. Lotte Lehmann, again the 
exquisite actress, was in excellent voice as 
Elisabeth and Ludwig Hofmann was a 
sympathetic Landgrave. 

Mr. Althouse sang notably well, and 
projected the desolation and drama of the 
third act movingly. Mme. Manski was a 
handsome Venus, lending credibility to the 
legend of the goddess’s allurement. She 
sang with admirable tone, only occasionally 
allowing an edge to creep into her high 


voice. Miss Farell and Messrs. Clemens, 
Gabor, Altglass and Wolfe completed the 
cast. Mr. de Abravanel conducted. Q. 


Kiepura Sings Don José 


Jan Kiepura made his second Metropoli- 
tan appearance on the evening of Feb. 14, 
as Don José in an interesting performance 
of ‘Carmen’. The title role was sung by 
Bruna Castagna; Micaela by Queena Ma- 
rio, making her first appearance of the 
season, and Escamillo by Ezio Pinza. The 
lesser roles were capably filled by Mmes. 
Votipka and Olheim and Messrs. Cehanov- 
‘ky, Paltrinieri, D’Angelo and Engelman. 

There can be no question as to Mr. Kie- 
pura’s vivid personality nor of the intelli- 
gence of his acting. He made José some- 
what youthful and more than once suggest- 
ed, by posture and gesture, the engaging 
Maurice Chevalier. There was an obvi- 
ously definite line through his characteriza- 
tion and had it been shorn of exaggerations 
and a tendency to over-act when the scene 
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belonged to another singer, it would have 
a indeed. The 


would undoubtedly have called him to order 
than once, especially in the Flower 
Song. Mr. Kiepura is already a talented, 
intelligent and capable singer. He may, if 
he can learn moderation, become a great 


Mme. Castagna sang magnificently and 
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: 


Mr. Pinza obviously suffering from a cold, 
gave, nevertheless, a poignant performance. 
Mme. Mario made an appealing Micaela. 
Mr. Papi’s conducting was never above the 
level of routine, but he at least brought the 
Quintet back to a normal tempo from the 
quickstep it has been for sometime! 

Rosita Ortega and César contributed ex- 
cellent solo dances. H. 


Kiepura Sings the Duke in Benefit 
‘Rigoletto’ 

Jan Kiepura made his first appearance as 
the Duke in the season's third ‘Rigoletto’ 
for the benefit of the Free Milk for Babies 
Fund on the afternoon. of Feb. 16. Lily 
Pons sang Gilda, and Lawrence Tibbett the 
title-role. This was Mr. Kiepura’s third 
role at the Metropolitan and he enacted 
it with less assertiveness and a consequent 
heightening of dramatic smothness than 
either his Rodolfo or his Don José His 
singing was excellent and he was the re- 
cipient of much applause. Mme. Pons re- 
peated her charming Gilda of other seasons 
and Mr. Tibbett sang splendidly and acted 
convincingly as the jester. Others in the 
cast included Mmes. Petina, Votipka, 
Browning and Symons, and Messrs. Cor- 
don, Cehanovsky, Bada and Engelman. 
Ettore Panizza conducted. D. 


Capacity House Hears ‘Salome’ 

A capacity house heard the 
second performance of Strauss’s ‘Salome’ 
bracketed with Stravinsky's ballet, ‘Apollon 
Musagéte’ on the evening of Feb. 16, with 
the same cast as at the first hearing 
Marjorie Lawrence again gave a poignant 
performance of the title-role both vocally 
and dramatically, and the remaining roles 
were assumed by René Maison as Herod; 
Karin Branzell as Herodias, and Julius 
Huehn as Jokanaan. Also in the cast were 
Karl Laufkoetter, Lucielle Browning, Nor- 


season's 


man Cordon, Nicholas Massue, Giordano 
Paltrinieri, Angelo Bada, Max Altglass, 
James Wolfe, Louis D’Angelo, Arnold 
Gabor, John Gurney and Charlotze Symons. 


Ettore Panizza conducted. 

The Stravinsky ballet was conducted by 
Wilfred Pelletier. The solo dancers in- 
cluded Lew Christensen, Daphne Vane, 
Holly Howard, Elise Reiman, Kyra Blanc, 
Heidi Vosseler and Lillian Reilly. N. 


Damrosch Opera Heard in Winter 
Season 

On the evening of Feb. 17 Walter Dam- 
rosch’s “The Man Without a Country’. 
which was produced last May in the 
Spring Season, made its entry into the 
winter list with Arthur Carron and Helen 
Traubel again singing the roles of the 
unfortunate Nolan and his sweetheart, 
Mary Rutledge. Glenn Darwin, young 
baritone, made his début as Aaron Burr. 
John Gurney appeared as Colonel Morgan 
and as a midshipman. Daniel Harris took 
the roles of a First Officer and a mid- 
shipman, singing the three songs before 
the mast in the last act with gusto and 
George Rasely appeared as Blennerhassett. 
The large cast was substantially the same 
as that of last spring. Wilfred Pelletier 
conducted. 

Miss Traubel has a powerful voice and 
she used it well, singing the long melodic 
curves of the role without forcing. She. 
like Mr. Carron, was more effective 
vocally than dramatically, although the 
love duet of the first act, which might 


well be on the banks of the Rhine in- 
stead of the Ohio, achieved emotional 
intensity. The Arthur Guiterman version 
of Dr. Hale’s patriotic tale does not sus- 
tain dramatic interest in the dialogue 
passages, and the cessation of musical ac- 
companiment acts as a disturbing factor. 
There were moments in the highly eclectic 
score which caught fire, however, and the 
scene on shipboard was gay and colorful. 
The principals had several curtain calls 
from a generous audience. oa 


The Fifth ‘La Bohéme’ 


Puccini's ‘La Bohéme’ was given on the 
evening of Feb. 18, Grace Moore appearing 
as Mimi, and Jan Kiepura singing his sec- 
ond Rodolfo. The cast also included 
Natalie Bodanya as Musetta, Carlo Taglia- 
bue as Marcello, George Cehanovsky as 
Schaunard and Virgilio Lazzari as Colline. 
Others were Louis D’Angelo, Max Alt- 
glass and Carlo Coscia. Gennaro Papi con- 
ducted. 


CONCERTS 
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the piano in the ‘Rondo all’ongarese’. In 
the noble Adagio Mr. Cassado joined him 
with a richness of tone and majesty of 
phrase which made one doubly regret that 
the composer did not give him more to do 
elsewhere. The audience was a large and 
enthusiastic one, and it shared the obvious 
good humor of the artists. S. 


Chester Barris Gives a Recital 


Chester Barris, an American pianist 
who has played abroad, revealed consider- 
able technical facility and a tone of pleas- 
ing quality at his recital in the Town Hall 
on the afternoon of Feb. 15. His playing 
was in general cleanly articulated and 
marked by taste, seriousness of approach 
and meticulous attention to the given indi- 
cations of dynamics. More enkindling 
warmth and imaginative response, how- 
ever, would have made it less impersonal 
and would have given the music played 
more communicative vitality. 

The program embraced Beethoven's 
‘Appassionata’ Sonata; Chopin’s ‘Berceuse’, 
Polonaise in F Sharp Minor, Etude in A 
Minor, Op. 10, No. 2, and Waltz in A 
Flat, Op. 42; César Franck’s Prelude, 
Chorale and Fugue and compositions by 
Kreisler-Godowsky, Emerson Whithorne 
and Glinka-Balakireff, with Balakireff’s 
‘Islamey’ as the end piece. G 


Ana Drittell Gives ’Cello Recital in the 
Town Hall 

Ana Drittel, ’cellist, who has been heard 
as soloist at several of the WPA concerts, 
gave a recital in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Feb. 9, with Arpad Sandor at 
the piano. Miss Drittell began with a Pre- 
lude by Moor, followed this with Beetho- 
ven’s Variations on a Theme from ‘The 
Magic Flute’, and Bach’s D Minor Suite, 
unaccompanied. She then played the Loca- 
telli Sonata. After the intermission came 
a sonata by Huré, four ‘Petites Piéces Ar- 
méniennes’ by D. Alexanian, who accom- 
panied, and works by Fauré, Turina and 
Hindemith. 

Miss Drittel played with a small but 
musical tone whose occasional lapses from 
pitch may be blamed upon atmospheric 
conditions. Her right-hand technique was 
somewhat insecure and on changing her 
bowing, especially on the A string, there 
was often a metallic sound and an oc- 
casional unexpected harmonic. She did 
her best playing in the modern works. A 
cordial! audience was in attendance H. 


Engel Lund Sings Folk Songs 
Engel Lund, soprano, a native of Ice 
land. who has spent years collecting folk 
songs of various nations, gave a recital of 
them in the Town Hall on the evening of 
Feb. 6. Ferdinand Reuter acted as accom- 
panist and also appeared on the program 

as arranger of several of the works. 
Despite the unavoidable monotony of a 
program of this sort, Miss Lund managed 
to infuse a considerable amount of interest 
into the recital. She was happier in the 
lighter, humorous pieces than in the more 
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serious ones. Explanations about the songs 
and remarks on their origins, added mate- 
rially. Peoples represented included Swiss, 
German, French, Yiddish, English, Appa- 
lachian-American, Icelandic, Norse, Swed- 
ish and Danish. The artist showed a defi- 
nite ability for interpretation and also for 
differentiating between the types of works 
offered, N. 


Compositions by Jacob Weinberg Given 
in Concert 

Works from the pen of Jacob Weinberg 
were given in the Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 5. Compositions included a 
Two-piano Sonata; songs for baritone; a 
‘Yemenite’ Dance; songs for soprano, ex- 
cerpts from an opera ‘Jacob’s Dream’, and 
a ‘Symphonic Ode’, “The Gettysburg Ad- 
dress’ for baritone, chorus and two pianos. 
Taking part were Jacques Pintel and the 
composer, pianists; Sidor Belarsky, bari- 
tone; Corinne Chochem, dancer, with an 
accompanying group, Louise Richardson, 
soprano, and a chamber ensemble and the 
chorus from the Academy of Allied Arts, 
M. Fiveisky, conductor. D. 


Edwin Grasse in Town Hall Program 

Edwin Grasse, violinist, with Ada Zeller 
at the piano, gave a recital in the Town 
Hall on the afternoon of Feb. 2. 

As his major work, Mr. Grasse offered 
Richard Strauss’s early Sonata in E Flat. 
He also played Joachim’s Variations in E 
Minor, a Reger Suite in A Minor, pieces 
by Kreisler, Miss Zeller and three by him- 
self. 

His playing of the over-long Strauss 
work was good enough to dispel some of 
its monotony and, in spite of an occasional 
roughness of tone, it was miusicianly in 
content. The Joachim work was well 
played and Kreisler’s ‘La Gitana’ had much 
charm Mr. Grasse’s three pieces, one of 
which is dedicated to the late Maud Powell, 
were all interesting and were played with 
charm. The audience was numerous and 
highly appreciative of the artist’s playing. 


Irving Becker Makes New York Debut 

Irving Becker, a young violinist, made 
his debut in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of Feb. 14, under the auspices of the So- 
ciety for the Advancement of Young 
Musicians. He opened the recital with the 
formidable Kreisler edition of Tartini’s 
‘Devil’s Trill’ sonata, revealing sensitive 
musical feeling and plasticity of phrasing 
in the quieter passages. A less ambitious 
beginning would have set his technical 
command in an even more favorable light. 
His playing was marked by increasing 
sureness and color. The Brahms D Minor 
Sonata, Op. 108, the Vieuxtemps Concerto 
Op. 37, and compositions by Tchaikowsky- 
Auer, Falla-Kreisler, Debussy, Maximilian 
Pilzer and Saint-Saens made up the rest 
of the program. 


David Holland, Pianist, Plays in Town 
Hall 


David Holland played an unhackneyed 
program in his piano recital in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Feb. 15. Opening 
with four Scarlatti Sonatas he revealed a 
large measure of taste, judgment and skill 
in his performances. He possesses a full 
share of finger skill and a tone of good, 
though not remarkable size. 

His interpretation of the Bach-Liszt 
Organ Prelude and Fugue in A was not 
entirely convincing, for the work was 
fragmentarily played and the fugue lacked 
unity. However in Beethoven’s Sonata in 
D Minor, Op. 31, No. 2, Mr. Holland 
found himself in more congenial territory 
and his performance was often of a tem- 
pered judgment and sensibility. 

The program was concluded with four 
pieces by Debussy—‘La Cathédral Eng- 
loutie’, ‘General Lavine—Eccentric’, ‘Des 
Pas Sur la Neige’. and ‘Jardins Sous la 
Pluie’ and three Brahms Intermezzi and 
the Rhapsodie in E Flat, Op. 119, No. 4. 


Grorce Bertram, pianist. 
Feb. 2, evening. Mozart’s 
nata; Schumann’s 


The Barbizon, 
A Major So- 
‘Kinderszenen’ and 


Chopin’s B Minor Sonata, with the Paga- 
nini-Liszt ‘La Campanella’ as a finale. 
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WHY DVORAK WOULD NOT RETURN TO AMERICA 


Composer’s Unpublished Letters 
to Adele Margulies, Mrs. Thur- 
ber’s Emissary, Reveal His 
Homesickness and His Plead- 
ing of “Indecision” 


By Dr. Paut STEFAN 


VIENNA, Jan. 29. 
\ ,' Y E know from the biographies of 
Antonin Dvorak that when al- 
ready famous not only in his 
native Bohemia, in Austria and in Ger- 
many, but also in England particularly, 
he decided in 1891 to accept an invita- 
tion to go to America. He was to be- 
come the director of a rather young 
“National Conservatory” in New York, 
but he wavered for some time before he 
accepted the offer. The energy and 
persistence of the founder of that Con- 
servatory, Mrs. Jeannette Thurber, 
finally won the day. She offered most 
attractive terms: work for eight months 
in the year and an annual income of 
$15,000. Dvorak accordingly agreed to 
go to America in September, 1892. 

His stay there was of great signif- 
icance for American musical life and for 
the pedagogy of music in the United 
States. He immediately recognized the 
importance of the folk-songs of Amer- 
ica, which were partly of Scottish, 
partly of American Indian and partly of 
Negro origin. His first-hand impres- 
sions of the New World gave him the 
inspiration in the two years which he 
spent there for such works as his Fifth 
Symphony (‘From the New World’), 
the ‘American’ String Quartet, Op. 96, 
the String Quintet, Op. 97, the Biblical 
Songs, the Violin Sonatina and the 
‘Cello Concerto. Besides this, as teacher 
and principal, Dvorak brought about in- 
valuable results, and his Czech com- 
patriots and also those farther in the 
interior of America, were full of enthu- 
siasm over his visit. 

There was general regret when he left 
America on April 16, 1895. Mrs. Thur- 
ber believed he would return, but he 
knew that his longing for his native 
Bohemia and for his family (only a part 
of which had followed him) would de- 
cide in the end. A leave of absence 
spent in Bohemia in the summer of 
1894 convinced him of this even more 
firmly. Dvorak rémained deaf to all 
further enticements. 


Renewed Efforts to Get Dvorak Back 


From some letters of 1897 we learn 
that at that time, two years after his 
final departure from New York, Mrs. 
Thurber once again did her utmost to 
induce Dvorak to undertake a third 
journey to America (if one can call his 
return for the second school year, in the 
fall of 1893, a second journey). In 
this endeavor Mrs. Thurber availed 
herself of the help of a piano teacher 
in her conservatory who was from 
Vienna. It was Miss Adele Margulies, 
who had been instrumental in bringing 
about the first trip to America. Now 
Miss Margulies seems to have received 
the assignment to bring Dvorak back to 
America without fail. This lady who 
is now living in Vienna has let us ex- 
amine some letters, which recently have 
been acquired by the Dvorak Museum 
in Prague. These letters were written 
in German with English insertions—and 
Dvorak had difficulties with German all 
his life. Only the first postcard is writ- 
ten chiefly in English. 

It is from Vysoka, Dvorak’s little 
country home near Pribram in southern 
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Bohemia, and is dated June 29, 1897. 
It reads: 
Dear Madam, I will write to you at 


once as soon as possible. I shall speak 
with Dr. Tragy next week and will let 
you know how the matters are going on. 
I think not necessary to come to Prague 
, again. With kindly regards, yours, 
A. oo 


Avoided a Personal Interview 


It appears that Miss Margulies 
wanted personally to talk Dvorak into 
and sought a meeting either at 
Vysoka, or in Prague. But Dvorak, 
who probably was already determined 
not to give in this time, used the pre- 
text of wishing to spare her the pains 
of the journey and declared he would 
have to think over a new contract care- 
fully; would also have to consult first 
with Dr. Tragy, the president of the 
conservatory committee. The follow- 
ing letter, dated Vysoka, July 10, en- 
ables one to surmise the outcome: 


ryoing, 


Dear Miss Margulies: 

I was at the examinations in Prague 
yesterday, am back here again today. 

I was unable to speak with Dr. Tragy, 
he will not arrive in Prague from his 
trip to a health resort until July 15 and 
then I will write you 

The greatest difficulty lies in my in- 
decision—for I dread the journey to 
America more than ever! (on account 
of the children). It is really laughable, 
but I am like that and in this respect 
almost incorrigible; yet I will not give 
up all hope. 

With kind regards for the present, 

Sincerely yours, 
A. Dvorak 
A few days later he writes (dated 
Vysoka, July 18): 





Antonin Dvorak 


Dear Miss Margulies: 


I was in Prague again 


for two days 


and your telegram reached me upon my 


return to Vysoka. 
We had a 


conference 


Dr. H 


with 


Tragy, upon whose advice I report to 


you the following. 


I am prepared to 


come under the following conditions : 
I. Could I be announced in my posi 


tion—that I am coming? 


II. That in consideration of my fam- 
ily I can undertake the journey for only 


two months ? 


III. To release me from 
of the second contract? 


all bonds (?) 
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The remaining principal terms of the 
contract I wll report to you when | 
receive them from Dr. Tragy. I could 
not sign the contract now under any cir 
cumstances, because I do not want t 
and cannot bind myself. 

Should Mrs. Thurber or anyone else 
publish anything about this letter in the 
newspapers, which I absolutely forbid, 
I would not care to negotiate further 
I do not want to publish anything at all, 
until the matter is settled. 

I shall soon send you the new clauses 
of the contract. Please let me have your 


address. 
Most respectfully yours, 
A.D 
A letter of July 30, from Prague, 


runs: 

As I have already said, I am ready to 
go, but I cannot make up my mind def 
initely. Thus we cannot settle anything 
for the time being—I will have the 
changes in the contract forwarded to you 
from Vysoka. I also have to go to 
Vienna, and much depends upon this trip 
to Vienna, of which I shall inform you 
later. Your address is the same? 


A further letter (the last one for us 
here in this connection) Vysoka, 
August 20, begins: 

It is enough to drive one to despair, 
the way you want to drag me in! I have 
already told you that you may announce 
my name, but I do not want to be unde 
any obligations to the public and Mrs 
Thurber as a result! If you absolutely 
insist on coming, I could perhaps meet 
you in Budweis. All trains go there 
from Vienna, the Tyrol, Linz and . 
and also leave in all possible directions 
to the west and north. You could save 
at least twelve hours thereby and you 
need only wire me on which train you 
are arriving in Budweis. 

Whether this meeting took place, 
Miss Margulies is unable to recall to- 
day, after more than forty years. Her 
vacation in Europe had come to an end. 
She had to resume her duties as a 
teacher at Mrs. Thurber’s Conservatory 
in the fall. Even in the most detailed 
biographies (I have prepared an 
abridged German edition of O. Sourek’s 
four volume work) I have not found 
any mention of this whole vehement 
campaign of Dvorak’s American friends 


—-—=— - 


Schola Cantorum to Give Bach’s 
‘St. John Passion’ 


On March 23 at Carnegie Hall, the 
Schola Cantorum conducted by Hugh 
Ross will give a performance of Bach’s 
‘St. John Passion’. Forty-five members 
of the Philharmonic-Symphony, Ernst 
Victor Wolff, harpsichordist, and Ever 
ett Tutchings, organist will provide the 
accompaniment. 








